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SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
All Securities b2inz valued at Market Prices December 31, 1907, 


PAR VALUE MARKET VALUE 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $1,611,607 17 
Real Estate 1,543,892 05 
1,854,000 09 

State and City Bonds 2,770,090 00 
Rail Road Bonds 68 4,166,430 00 
i 377,000 09 
6,346,700 09 

Miscellaneous Stocks 625,000 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks 328,509 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real Estate. 102,800 09 
Premiums uncollected. and in hands of Agents. 1,136,768 45 


$20,862,697 63 





LIABILITIES : 


Cash Capital 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Reserve for Losses 


Reserve as a Conflagration Surplus 
Surplus over contingencies and all liabilities including capital 6,703,211 277 








$20,862,697 68 


Surplus as regards policy-holders = -* «= «= © «= «= $40,203,211 27+ 
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Who would appreciate THE INDEPENDENT this summer? This is the 
time of year when one likes to sit under the trees and read a good 
magazine. The weekly visits of THe INDEPENDENT would be especially 
welcome during the vacation season. If you have a friend of similar 
tastes to yours fill in the attached blank, enclosing one dollar, and we 
will send THE INDEPENDENT to February 1, 1909. 








TO THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York 


Enclosed find $1.00 for The Independent until February 1, 1909, 
to be sent to 


Name 





Address 






































THE INN 


AT 
Campobello Island 


- the Bay of Fundy, opposite Hastport, Me. Direct rail- 

ay or steamship connections from New York. Always 
delightfully cool. No Hay Fever; no Mosquitoes; good 
bathing, sailing, fishing,. golf, tennis; 20 miles of wooded 
roads. Write for booklet. CAMPOBELLO CORPORATION, 
Eastport, Me. New York Office, 11 Bast 59th St. 





MARSHALL HOUSE 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
Season 1908 Opens June 25th 


For information and circular address 
E. S. MARSHALL, Proprieter. 





New Hampshire 


“Tai White Mountains 
MOUNT MADISON HOUSE 


GORHAM, N. H. 

Nearest large hotel to Mount Washington. Just en- 
larged to three times its former capacity; 300 feet of 
piazza. Modern and up to date in every t. Ac- 
commodates 200 guests; 50 rooms en suite, with bath. 
Automobile garage. New tennis courts. Alpine spring 


water. lets. 
Cc. A. CHANDLER, Prop. 


WALPOLE INN 


WALPOLE, N. H. 
Under New Management. Open May 28 to November. 


Latae, airy rooms, steam and open fires, private baths. 
Special attention to Automobile tourists, garage; direct 
road to White Mountains. Send for Circular. <A. M. 
MILLS, (Formerly of Woodstock Inn.) 











Connecticut 


HOTEL GREEN, Danbury, Conn. 


70 miles from New York. Néw and up to date, 
Mecca of Auto Tourists. 
F. A. CANTWELL, Mgr. 


THE LOOMARWICK 











GRAND VIEW MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
E. Windham, N 


Finest location; Park, 115 ‘acres: yo 5 “y~ ele., 3,000 
rroundings; $10 up. A. J. GALER. 


ft.; refined su 





KisKatom Retreat House 
‘CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


TERMS, $8 TO $12 
BOATING AND FISHING FREE 


W. PLATT FISHER 
KISKATOM, GREENE CoO., N. Y. 





DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 
Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 

running to lake; fine shade trees, perfectly healthy. . 

let sent on application. A. H. DEAN, Proprictor. 


HOTEL JUDSO 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms with and witb- 
out bath. Rates $2.50 per day, including meals. Special 
rates for two weeks or more. Location very central 
Convenient to all elevated and street car lines. 





53 Washington 
Square 





Mansion House, Brooklyn Heights 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL ST., N. Y. 
Select Family and Transient Hotel. Reasonable Rates 
Coolest location in the vicinity ¢ New York. 
J. ©. VAN OLEAF, Proprietor. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 334 Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and iith Street 
New York City 


Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 
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Ara BRISTOL, Asbury Park Nod. 


| yoot of Fourth Avenue,” ‘Directly on the Beach. 





* 


= jeted fifty dditional rooms, thirty-se f which 
let a y-seven. of w 
a, private. baths. Elevator service. Long distance 


Booklets application. 
wane, Oe EP PP BANTA & HILLIARD. 


ST. LAURENT Noth Asbury Park, W.J. 


eae | AND SEVENTH AVES. 
a and Remodeled. 
room, Sixteenth season. Tele- 
8. FLYNN. 





Electric fans er an 
plone. Booklet. 


MONOMONOCK INN 
Caldwell, N. J. : 


OPEN MA Y 28TH 
Garage, stable and golf links on the premises. 








Pennsylvania 


REAL ESTATE 


Desirable ae 
Property 
FOR SALE OR RENT 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


JAMES O’BRIEN 
Gleaner Block, Lee, Mass. 








PAXINOSA INN 


(Fireproof) 
ON THE MOUNTAIN ABOVE EASTON, PA. 
1,000 feet elevation; two hours’ railroad ride from 
New York; all amusements; orchestra; a high class, com- 
fortable family hotel. Send for booklet. 
A. B. HELLINGS. 


LYME, CONN. 
To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 


15 rooms; and two cottages of 13 and 10 rooms; all with 
modern on and first two fully furnished. Address 
Mrs. B. BE. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 





MICA QUARRY FOR SALE 


‘-_ investment. 
x 21, Canaan, New Hampshire. 





25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 


Poses: SANITARIUM 
Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 


Middletown, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before de- 
M. D., Pa 


ciding. OC, SPENCER KINNEY, ston, 





| Au. p Detroit 


Matel hts 


tarts without cranking; 
ams, valves, springs or sprock- 
ta, Only 3° moving parts, All 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1277 Jeffersen Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Pcs R 


we | 
WA 





Crouch & 


Fitzgerald 


runks, Traveling Bags and Cases 


TT Broadway, 


Above Cortlandt Below Fourth 


ardrobe 


688 Broadway, 


723 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Below Forty-second 


rrunks 
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You need not be an expert to see the 
difference between a cup of coffee 
made from clean, uniform particles of 


Barrington Hall 
The Eee" Coffee 
and a cup made from Mill-ground 
Coffee, containing large 
and small pieces, 
chaff and dust. 


FROM 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


uniform size, yield their flavor evenly and 

then settle like clean sand at the bottom of 
the coffee pot. Not so with mill-ground coffee. 
It takes so much longer to extract the flavor and 
strength from a large piece than from a_ small 
one that the small pieces and dust are boiled to 
death long before the oil is fully extracted from 
the large pieces. 


Y Barrington Hall Coffee the pieces, being of 


It is this Cree, .weerenitte in unevenly 
ground coffee, which brings out the tannin and 
makes coffee disagree with some people. 


Use Barrington Hall for a few days and you 
will see that it makes a coffee that is better, more 
wholesome and more economical, because you can 

et from it the maximum amount of the delicious 

avor and the minimum of the astringent tannin. 


PRICE: 350 to 40c per pound according to 
locality. Packed in sealedtins only. If your r 
tries to sell you something “just as good.” he has 
his own interest, not yours, in mind. Write us, 
and we can tell you how and where to get Barring- 
ton Hall. If you accept an imitation, please do 
not judge our coffee by it. 


SPEOIAL Rai pi — Ad ten a in 
stamps or coin to pay cost o ing and mailing, 
we will send you enough Barrington Hall to mane 
eight — of delicious coffee, together with our 
beautiful, frosted aluminum graduate, designed 
for measuring—rather than guessing—the amount 
of dry coffee to be used. 


Address nearest office 


119 Hudson Street ., 250 North Second St. 
New York City MinneaPolis, Minn. 


BAKER IMPORTING CO., - Coffee Importers 














The American 


Missionary Association 


Has only three months remaining 
of the fiscal year. 


The work of this Association reaches 
millions of the neediest people in our land, 
Its appeal comes with all the emphasis of 
Christian patriotism. 

The summer is a time of shortage and 
dearth in contributions. The need of im- 
mediate gifts to this great work is im- 
perative. 

Eighteen thousand pupils were gathered 
in the one hundred schools of this Asso- 
ciation last year. 

The demand of Christian patriotism for 
the support of these industrial and educa- 
tional schools is pressing. _ 

Will not you who read this respond by 
sending a check to 


H. W. HUBBARD, Treas. 
287 Fourth Avenue New York | 
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fitlantic Mutual 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING,51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 

Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 

able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 

MIM GE - cabi ea db bnots eee e + »$22,662,119,438.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

the extent of 230,616,103.20 
Paid losses during that period.. 130,940,447.61 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers 82,497,340.00 
Of which there have been re- 

deemed 75,068,270.00 
Leaving outstanding at present 

BRED “nie eins. 0 bs cence piasuc 5 bere 71429,070.00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

amounts to " 19,923,965-85 
On December 31, 1907, the asset 

of the company amounted to.. 12,664,897.11 

The profits of the company revert to the as 
sured and are divided annually upon the pre 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reduc 
ing the cost of insurance. 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub 

ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 
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Survey of the World 


While it was admitted 
in Denver at the be- 
ginning of the present 
week that Mr. Bryan could rely upon 
the support of more than two-thirds of 
the delegates to the approaching Demo- 
cratic convention, no candidate for the 
second place on the ticket had become 
prominent. It had been known for some 
days that Mr. Bryan desired the nomina- 
tion of Judge George Gray, of Dela- 
ware,. but on the Ist the latter sent the 
following message to an inquiring news- 
paper: 

“T have your telegram saying that it is stated 
positively that I will accept the Vice-Presiden 
tial nomination and asking whether this is 
true. As I have repeatedly said I would not 
consent to being placed in nomination as a 
candidate for the Presidency, I now say with 
equal emphasis that I will under no circum- 
stances consent to a nomination for the Vice- 
Presidency.” 
Judge Gray repeated this statement on 
the 3d and 4th, but his friends in Den- 
ver continued to urge his nomination for 
the first place, striving to convince Mr. 
Bryan’s friends that the latter could rot 
be elected. Many others were mention- 
ed for the second place. It was under- 
stood that Mr. Bryan was unwilling that 
it should be given to Governor Johnson. 
On the 5th it was said that there was 
scarcely anything left of the movement 
in support of Johnson for the first place. 
Supreme Court Justice William J. Gay- 
nor, of New York, had some prominence 
as a candidate at the end of last week, 
but on the 5th it was reported that he 
had been found to be unavailable. Many 
delegates and other politicians on their 
way to Denver called upon Mr. Brvan 
at Lincoln. One of these was Herman 


The Democrats 
at Denver 


Ridder, of New York, who had said 
that he would ask Mr. Bryan to with- 
draw. He did say to Mr. Bryan that 
the latter couldn’t carry New York, but 
the candidate remarked that he could 
win without that State. Mr. Ridder ob- 
tained Mr. Bryan’s approval of a plat- 
form resolution calling for the removal 
of the duties on wood pulp and print pa- 
per. It was asserted in many newspa- 
pers that Mr. Bryan’s attitude had be- 
come conservative, and that he was 
seeking to conciliate the Cleveland or 
Gold Standard element of the party. 
Therefore, it was said, he desired that 
the second place should be given to 
Judge Gray. It was pointed out that in 
his newspaper, last week, he had pub- 
lished an article which might prevent 
the opposition of Mr. Hearst and his in- 
dependent party. Alton B. Parker, the 
Democratic nominee in 1904, and now a 
New: York delegate, took with him to 
Denver a series of resolutions concern- 
ing the late ex-President Cleveland, in- 
tending to introduce them in the conven- 
tion. Parts of these resolutions, relat- 
ing to Mr. Cleveland’s “defense of 
sound principles of finance” and his re- 
spect for “the integrity of the courts,” 
were not acceptable to some of Mr. 
Bryan’s friends. For this action Judge 
Parker was sharply attacked by Henry 
Watterson in a long editorial article be- 
ginning as follows: 

“The attempt to drag the dead body of 
Grover Cleveland from its new-made grave 
into the tumult of a national convention will * 
deceive no one. An invasion of the grief of 
the noble lady who weeps amid the silence and 
the solitude of the granite hills, a blow at 


party concord, it is the act of shameless hypo- 
crites. Nor was ever a professional ghoul in- 
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spired by a more mercenary spirit, because the 
sole aim and end of the Murphy-Conners 
crowd, aided by Judge Parker, is the perpetu- 
ation of the ascendency of the Belmont-Ryan 
combination, to which Democracy owes its last 
ignominious and well-deserved defeat. It was 
Belmont-Ryan money that financed Judge Par- 
ker’s campaign for the nomination in 1904. It 
was Belmont-Ryan money that nominated hitu, 
and it was the Belmont-Ryan tag that made an 
anti-trust Government under such a brand ab- 
surd and impossible.” 

The New York delegation declined to 
accept responsibility for the resolutions. 
It is understood that other resolutions in 
praise of Mr. Cleveland will be offered 
by the delegation from Mr. Bryan’s 
State, and that they will supersede Judge 
Parker’s. On the 4th, Mr. Bryan made 
addresses to several delegations at his 
home in Lincoln. Speaking to Penn- 
sylvanians, he attacked Col. James M. 
Guffey, the State’s member of the na- 
tional committee, asserting that Guffey 
had “deliberately and wilfully conspired 
to defeat what he knew to be the ex- 
pressed will of the Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania,” in the selection and instruc- 
tion of delegates. He opposed the re- 


election of Guffey to the committee. 


“No bushwhacker,” he remarked, 
“should be put into my councils to be- 
tray me.” Tom L. Johnson said that 
men like Guffey had betrayed the party 
and would betray it again. A part of 
Mr. Bryan’s address to a large party 
from the South was as follows: 

“I am going to assume that I am going to be 
nominated at Denver. It is not a violent as- 
sumption, because we have, I think, at least 
100 in excess of two-thirds of the convention. 
It has been a remarkable contest. Only in one 
State west of the Alleghany Mountains has 
there been a failure to pass a resolution of in- 
dorsement, and only in one State of that nun- 
ber did they stop with an indorsement. In all 
the others they proceeded to the extent of in- 
structions, and: when I assume that Democrats 
will not disobey their instructions, I am build- 
ing on a solid foundation. I say I assume that I 
am going to be nominated, and the nominaticn 
comes as distinctly from the rank and file as 
any nomination ever given to any man, and 
that is why I am proud of it.” 


In reply to Mr. Bryan, Colonel Guffey 
has published a long statement. Declar- 
ing that Mr. Bryan’s charges are false, 
he quotes the latter’s assertion that he 
has “abstained scrupulously from taking 
part in local controversies,” and points 
to the candidate’s action in Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Indiana and Illinois, re- 


producing the letters calling for Roger 
Sullivan’s removal from the committee 
as the: representative of the last named 
State. Mr. Bryan, he says, is “the most 
impudent, domineering and devastating 
boss the Democratic party has ever 
known.” He asserts that in the cam- 
paigns of 1896 and 1900 Mr. Bryan “be- 
seechingly sought’ the financial aid of 
the late Marcus Daly, William R. Hearst 
and himself, and accepted gratefully the 
“thousands and thousands of dollars’ 
which they secretly gave: 

“And what followed? After his defeat Mr. 
Hearst became his patron and paid him thou- 
sands of dollars, only to be turned upon with- 
out a qualm, tho now, when again a candidate, 
Mr. Bryan fawns upon him in hope of gaining 
his support. I reap my reward in a vicious, 
brutal attack from the man who professed to 
be my friend. Mr. Daly died soon enough not 
to see the ingratitude of one who accepts a 
man’s assistance and, at the first refusal to 
serve a selfish purpose, spits in his face. I 
have replied to Mr. Bryan’s vituperative as- 
sault upon me with calmness and restraint. 


* This simple recital of plain facts shall be suf- 


ficient to enable any fair mind to determine 
with certainty at a time when harmony is the 
chief requisite of party success who is the 
self-convicted falsifier, who the hypocrite, who 
the real and most arrogant ‘boss’ every known 
in the Democratic party, and who, I regret to 
add, the ingrate.” 
One prominent railroad 
officer says that the pro- 
posed general increase of 
freight rates will be made on October rst. 
There is a difference of opinion in rail- 
road circles, however, as to the expedi- 
ency of such action. Leading companies 
are said to have agreed that for at least 
three months to come wages shall not be 
reduced. The Circuit Court, at St. 
Paul, has suspended the enforcement of 
an order of the Commission, reducing by 
one-half the rate on live stock from the 
Chicago terminals of several roads to the 
stockyards in that city. The court holds 
that the present rate is a reasonable one. 
A. Booth & Co., of Chicago, promi- 
nent dealers in fish, who own several hun- 
dred refrigerator cars, have pleaded 
guilty to receiving rebates from two rail- 
road companies on shipments from the 
Atlantic coast. The international com- 
bination of manufacturers of steel and 
iron tubes, formed in December, 1907, 
was dissolved on the Ist, owing, it is said, 
to the acceptance by Glasgow manufac- 


Railroad and 
Trust Topics 
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turers of a South American order which, 
under the agreement, should have been 
given to manufacturers in this country. 
Prices have fallen 10 per cent. After a 
hearing in the municipal court at Boston, 
the seven officers of as many prominent 
boiler, bridge and structural steel compa- 
nies who were accused of conspiring crim- 
inally to defraud that city by collusive 
bids, and of whom President Roosevelt 
spoke in a recent message, have been held 
for the grand jury——At Nashville, the 
indictments in the case of the Govern- 
ment against the Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company, which was alleged to 
be an unlawful combination of manufac- 
turers of fertilizers, have been quashed 
because special counsel representing the 
Government wrongfully took part in the 
proceedings before the grand jury. 


& 
E At the end of the 
Mayor McClellan’s i431 of the quo 


Election Confirmed warranto suit to 


test the title of Mayor McClellan, of the 
city of New York, in the interest of 
William R. Hearst, it was decided last 
week that Mayor. McClellan is right- 
fully in possession of the office. The 
election took place nearly three years 
ago, and for the three candidates nearly 
600,000 votes were cast. Mr. McClel- 
lan and Mr. Hearst were almost abreast 
in the contest, each having more than 
220,000 votes, but the former’s plurality 
over the latter was about 3,500. As set- 
tled some time ago at a partial recount, 
it was 3,474. The recent complete re- 
count, before Supreme Court Justice 
Lambert and a jury, consumed fifty-one 
days. The result showed a gross gain 
for Hearst of 1,094, a gross gain for 
McClellan of 231, and a net gain of 863 
for Hearst. Thus the Mayor’s plural- 
ity was reduced to 2,965, and the jury 
was directed to render a verdict that he 
was duly elected in November, 1905. 
The judge said that the evidence had 
shown that there was no fraud, so far as 
the conduct of the election officers was 
concerned. At the end of the recount, 
Mr. Hearst’s counsel had asked that 112 
boxes be thrown out, because of slight 
discrepancies between their contents and 
the poll books. The judge ruled against 
this, holding that there was no evidence 
to warrant it. Mr. Hearst’s counsel 


said the trial had been an eminently fair 
one. Mr. Hearst himself said in a ca- 
blegram from London that the result 
was “more than satisfactory” to him. 
His aim, he continued, had been to se- 
cure an honest count. That had been se- 
cured, and hereafter it would not be pos- 
sible “for election thieves to commit 
frauds in secrecy and security behind 
the barrier of the law.” Mayor Mc- 
Clellan has expended more than $40,000 
in defense of his title, and Mr. Hearst’s 
expenditures in the various proceedings 
of the last two years and a half have 
largely exceeded that sum. 
& 

At the municipal elections in 
Panama, on the 28th ult., a 
majority of the candidates 
who are counted on the side of Jose Do- 
mingo Obaldia in the campaign for the 
Presidency were elected. The followers 
of Obaldia were successful in both Pan- 
ama and Colon, and returns from the en- 
tire country indicated that at the Presi- 
dential election, on the 12th inst., Obaldia 
would receive about two-thirds of the 
electoral votes. There was good order 
at the polling places, and it is asserted 
that the elections were fairly conducted. 
On the 3d, Ricardo Arias, Obaldia’s rival 
and the Government’s candidate for the 
Presidency, proposed to Obaldia that 
both should withdraw in favor of some 
third person. QObaldia refused. There- 
upon Arias withdrew, and his supporters 
will not vote at the coming election. Ac- 
cording. to dispatches from Panama, 
Arias says he recently received messages 
from Secretary Taft opposing his candi- 
dacy and favoring that of Obaldia. The 
Secretary says he has sent no messages 
relating to Panama politics since the let- 
ters which were published in May—— 
Honduras fears invasion from Guatemala 
by revolutionists, and it is said that she 
has appealed to Washington for help. 
Ex-President Bonilla is said to have or- 
ganized an invading force on the Guate- 
malan frontier and to have been aided by 
President Cabrera. Friends of Bonilla, 
who were retained in office by President 
Davila (of Honduras), took part in the 
revolutionist plot. Several of them have 
been arrested. Reports from Para- 
guay say that a revolution broke out on 
the 30th ult., in Asuncion, the capital, 


Politics in 
Panama 
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where the soldiers turned against the 
Government. It became known on the 6th 
that the revolutionists had overcome all 
opposition and made Dr. Naviero prési- 
dent. 

Js 


The Philippine W. Cameron Forbes, of 
iene Massachusetts, has been 
appointed Vice-Governor 

of the Philippines. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1892 and for four years has 
been a member of the Commission, as 
Secretary of Commerce and Police. Gre- 
gorio Araneta, who has been Attorney- 
General, has now been made a member 
of the Commission and Secretary of 
Finance and Justice. The President has 
also added to the Commission Newton 
W. Gilbert, of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
Rafael Palma, a native of the islands. 
Mr. Gilbert has been Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of his State and a member of Con- 
gress. He went to the islands as a cap- 
tain of volunteers. Since 1906 he has 
been a judge there. Sefior Palma is a 
lawyer and a member of the Assembly 
from Cavite. Cholera has spread from 
the province of Pangasinan to the prov- 
ince of Nueva Ecija. On the Ist there 
were ninety-seven new cases and fifty-one 
deaths in Pangasinan. The infected dis- 
tricts are within 100 miles of Manila, but 
at last accounts the disease had not ap- 
peared in that city. On the 3d, in Ma- 
nila, there was a procession of 20,000 
men, representing the leading industries 
of the islands, in support of the petition 
of the. Merchants’ Association to Con- 
gress for such free trade with the States 
as has been granted to Porto Rico. It is 
expected that 1,000,000 signatures will be 
attached to this petition. Sugar and to- 
bacco planters say that their industries 
will be ruined if our tariff on these prod- 
ucts is retained. Manuel Quezon, rep- 
resenting the Assembly, has finished his 
study of the Russian Duma and has left 
St. Petersburg for Berlin. He is accom- 
panied by the editor of a Filipino paper 
published in Manila, and his tour of .in- 
spection was suggested by the War De- 
partment. Dispatches from Russia say 
that he was impressed by the severity of 
the Russian police government and 
by Russia’s policy in Poland and Fin- 
land; also that he spoke of the advan- 
tages of the American attitude toward the 


Philippines, and remarked that the Fili- 
pinos should proceed slowly and carefully 
in the development of legislative auton- 
omy. 
ed 

A small revolution has taken 
Paraguay place in Paraguay, tho the de- 

tails have not yet been, re- 
ceived. It has succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the present Government, several of 
whose leaders have been forced to flee. 
The revolutionists have made Dr. M. 
Emilio Gonzales Nageiro President, who 
held the office of Vice-President in the 
Government which has just been over- 
thrown. As the new Cabinet includes 
members of both parties, it is believed 
that peace will be insured for the imme- 
diate future. There has been much fight- 
ing in the streets of Asuncion, the cap:- 
tal, for many days, and quite a number 
of public buildings have been destroyed. 
The number of fatalities, it is believed, 
will not exceed O.. 


ss There has been not a lii- 
The Brazilian tje discussion the past 
Dreadnoughts =week as to the ultimate 
disposal of the three monster battleship; 
being built in Great Britain for the Bra- 
zilian Government. It has been suggest- 
ed that Brazil having no use for such ves- 
sels, which will be the largest possessec 
by any power, having a displacement of 
21,000 tons and an extraordinarily heavy 
armament, are being built really for some 
other power, presumably Japan or Ger- 
many. The question then arises whether 
Great Britain will consent to such a sale ; 
but she will be powerless to prevent the 
sale after the vessels have been delivered 
over by the contractors and are on the 
high seas. Several weeks ago in Parlia- 
ment the Government was requested to 
give assurance that the vessels would not 
be permitted to pass into the possession 
of any power whose interests might be 
hostile to those of Great Britain, meaning 
Germany; but no assurance was given. 
Brazil, of course, does not allow that they 
will be for sale. She regards herself as 
equal to any other American Power, and 
claims to need a corresponding navy for 
her own protection, altho it is not clear 
what enemy she can have. There are, 
however, disputed boundary questions be- 
tween her and her neighbors, and a navy 
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would be of use if Brazil or her neigh- 
bors were not willing to refer the ques- 
tion to arbitration. But it would hardly 
seem possible, considering the-attitude of 
Argentine and Chile, that arbitration 
would be refused. Hence the concern 
over these battleships. 


& 


Only two topics have in- 
terested the British publi: 
this past week, the mon- 
ster display of the Suffragets and the 
saving of daylight. On Wednesday even- 
ing for several hours a vast multitude of 
men and women besieged the House of 
Commons, and five thousand policemen 
were needed to prevent their invading the 
Parliament House. It was the largest as- 
sembly ever seen in Parliament Square. 
It was not a violent demonstration, but 
the crowd was so large and so persistent 
that some rough work was necessary, and 
there were many arrests and some were 
injured by the charging of the police, on 
foot and mounted. The occasion was the 
assertion by Premier Asquith that the 
women had shown no great desire for the 
suffrage, and this was the reply. The 
leaders met and sent a delegation of 
twelve women, Mrs. Pankhurst at their 
head, to see the Prime Minister. He re- 
fused to see them, and sent word to them 
to put their demands in writing. Mrs. 
Pankhurst declared that the hour had 
come to show their strength. Mrs. 
Pethick Laurence said in an impassioned 
speech that women had broken all rec- 
ords. In 1897 women presented the 
greatest petition Parliament had ever 
known. On June 15th of this year they 
had held the largest public meeting in 
Albert Hall that had ever been held, and 
on June 21st they organized the most im- 
pressive demonstration that ever appealed 
to any people or any government. She 
added that they would produce another 
record tonight, and they kept their word. 
They went to Parliament Square, tho not 
in procession, for that would have been a 
breach of the old statute, and would have 
subjected all participating to a penalty of 
three months imprisonment. On the next 
day the women who broke windows in 
Mr. Asquith’s official residence were sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment. 
One of them declared that next time they 


Great Britain 


would throw bombs.. Twenty-five of the 
women arrested for resisting the police 
chose to go to prison for three months 
rather than pay a fine and give bonds for 
their good behavior for a year. The 
committee to whom the proposal to save 
daylight was referred has_ reported 
strongly in favor of it for ordinary pur- 
poses. The measure proposes that all 
clocks in the United Kingdom shall be 
advanced eighty minutes on the third 
Sunday of April, and turned back on the 
third Sunday in September. They be- 
lieve the measure would be a benefit to 
health, lessen the use of saloons, reduce 
expenditure for artificial light, which 
would save workmen 18 cents a week. 
The supporters of the bill include many 
chambers of commerce, boro councils, 
railways, representatives of the manufac- 
turing and shopkeeping classes, numerous 
associations for recreative purposes, and 
schoolmasters and others interested in 
the education and welfare of children. 
The majority of the newspapers are in 
favor of the proposed change and the 
post office authorities have declared that 
the business of the United Kingdom with 
the Colonies and the United States could 
be easily accommodated to the proposals 
of the bill. The London Stock Exchaing: 
opposes, as it would interfere with con- 
current dealings with the New York 
Stock Exchange, but its advocates de- 
clare that the United States would follow 
very soon. A naval fleet of to! 
vessels has met in the North Sea for 
maneuvers, and a game of war in an at- 
tack on the British coast. This is the 
greatest fleet ever assembled in the world, . 
and is compared with the recent North 
Sea German maneuvers, when 62 vessels 
of war were brought together. A sum 
of $500,000 has been collected for the re- 
endowment of Oxford, and W. W. Astor 
has given $100,000 of it. 
& 


As usual, the Americans 
gathered on the Fourth in 
the leading European cap- 
itals, under the lead of the American 
legations. In London Ambassador Reid 
in an address said: 


“Our own latest war is happily ended. It 
raged for a year or more between the United 
States and Japan in the sensational press. The 
Foreign Offices of both countries were power- 


The Fourth 
in Europe 
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less to check its ravages, but at last it burned 
itself out, with the result that the chief cas- 
ualties were found among those on either side 
who from the seclusion of their quiet offices 
had conducted the campaign, and so we are 
at peace again with the whole world, including 
Venezuela, in spite of energetic temptations 
from its redoubtable President.” 

In Berlin Ambassador Hill called for in- 
ternational fellowship and friendship, and 
said : 

“I am glad to think so many American men 
have loved and wedded German wives. I am 
also happy to see there are American wives 
who have been transplanted to the German 
Empire. I cannot doubt that in the course of 
time this intermingling of peoples will help to 
draw together and create a network across the 
sea which will bind the nations in closer 
fellowship.” 

& 


The effort of the present 

Duma to find some way of 
- getting along with the Gov- 
ernment and gradually establishing a 
constitutional Government seems to be 
proving a success. The Duma will take 
a recess probably from July 11th till Oc- 
tober 28th, the ukase for the adjourn- 
ment having been signed by the Czar. 
M. Khomyakoff, the president of the 
Duma, has been received for the last time 
during this session by the Czar, and he 
seems to be quite pleased, on the whole, 
with its course. It is reported that he 
expresst complete satisfaction with the 
Parliament’s work, and approved even its 
rejection of the battleship scheme, saying 
that it was easy to understand the Duma’s 
refusal to vote piecemeal appropriations 
before a comprehensive program could be 
presented. He said that he was imprest 
with the earnestness of M. Guchkoff’s at- 
tack on the grand dukes, and exprest a 
wish to give the Octobrist leader a hear- 
ing. He concurred in M. Khomyakoff’s 
suggestion that the presence of the grand 
dukes in the army was opposed to the 
true monarchical principle. He sympa- 
thized with the Duma’s championship of 
student universities, and approved M. 
Milvukov’s motion to permit so-called 
listeners to complete their course of 
study. Since this interview the Duma 
has approved the budget of revenue, 
amounting to $1,250,000,000. Finance 
Minister Kokovtsoff said he thought the 
country’s financial system had fully sus- 
tained the test to which it had been sub- 


The Russian 
Duma 


jected. Notwithstanding the recent war 
and internal disorders, he said, the ordin- 
ary revenue had exceeded the. ordinary 
expenditures by $4,650,000. .The deficit 
for 1908, he thought, could not shake 
Russia’s financial position. In conclusion 
he declared that the bankruptcy of Rus- 
sia existed only in the pamphlets of: Dr. 
Martin and other ill wishers. Dr. Mar- 
tin is the German official who three years 
ago declared that Russia would soon be 
bankrupt. The Duma has authorized the 
expenditure of $46,000,000 for army ma- 
terial and defenses in the East, and a fur- 
ther expenditure of $100,000,000 in 1909- 
11 for the same purpose. The annual 
average executions in Russia from 1842 
to 1904 were 15; in the six months from 
August, 1906, to February, 1907, they 
numbered 950. The total number in 1906 
was 1,642. In 1907 1,693 death sentences 
were past and 748 persons were executed. 

It is announced that the Emperor of 
Germany will meet the Czar in a few 
days, thus anticipating the visit of Presi- 
dent Falliéres. 


_ The British Government refused 
the request of the Persian Gov- 
ernment that the political ref- 

ugees be turned over to the local authori- 

ties, declaring that none who had fled to 
the British compound would be given up 


Persia 


without adequate assurance of their 
proper treatment. Terrible stories are 
told of the barbarous treatment of pris- 
oners. A palace official was sent to the 
British Minister with a verbal apology 
for the picketing of the British com- 
pound, but he was not received. It is de- 
clared that four eminent divines reached 
the camp in the hands of yelling soldiery. 
Their heads and limbs were broken, their 
beards plucked and they were smeared 
with blood. Malik, the great Nationalist 
preacher, was strangled before the eyes 
of all the prisoners. When he was half 
dead the cord around his neck was loos- 
ened, his flesh was hacked with blunt 
knives, and his body was thrown to dogs. 
The Parliament building has been de- 
molished, all papers have been destroyed, 
the Shah is said to have wired King Ed- 
ward, over the head of the British Min- 
ister, complaining at the British Legation 
for sheltering refugees, but, according to 
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the story, he got no reply that pleased 
him. The reports are conflicting as to 
the result of the fighting at Tabriz. That 
which comes from Russian sources, which 
are favorable to the Shah, declare that the 
revolutionaries have submitted and surren- 
dered their arms. There are said to have 


been 4,000 casualties in the fighting there, 
and that 1,700 refugees are in the prem- 
ises of the Russian bank. We also hear 
that leading chiefs are conspiring to de- 
pose the Shah. 


Js 

Very slowly is the in- 
Various Events come tax bill making its 

way thru the French 
Chamber of Deputies. It was introduced 
nearly six months ago, and only twenty- 
four of its ninety-eight articles have as 
yet been discussed. The latest discussion 
has been over the provision that in case 
a taxpayer complains that his income is 
rated too high he must be compelled to 
show his accounts. As amended the 
treasury and the taxpayer are required 
to prove their case, but the taxpayer is 
not required to present his account books. 
As so amended the article past by a ma- 
jority of 154. The Duke of Orleans 
has issued a manifesto in the form of 
two interviews in the Matin on the occa- 
sion of the centenary of the founding of 
the military academy of Saint Cyr by 
Napoleon. He asks for a constitutional 
monarchy, promises to avoid clericalism, 
and to respect the authority of Parlia- 
ment if made King of France. Very lit- 
tle attention has been paid to his words, 
which shows that his cause is dead in 
France——An almost incredible story 
was told in the Portuguese House of 
Lords by Dr. Alpoim, chief of the Pro- 
gressive Dissidents, when it was insinuated 
that he was implicated in the assassina- 
tion of King Carlos and Crown Prince 
Luiz last February. He asserted that the 
assassinations had been decided upon at 
a meeting of the leaders of the Progres- 
sive and Regenerator party a few days 
before they were carried out. A number 
of Republicans also were present at this 
meeting. Dr. Alpoim charged further 
that the Republicans proposed to obliter- 
ate the entire royal family, with the ex- 
ception of Maria Dia, the mother of King 
Carlos, but that the Monarchists insisted 


that such a general slaughter would be 
useless. Finally Manuel Silva Buissa and 
Alfredo Costa were given $20,000 and 
$10,000, respectively, to kill King Carlos 
and Premier Franco. Arrangements 
were made by other men to cover the 
flight of the assassins, but when Buissa 
and Costa fired their friends lost their 
heads and opened fire also. These shots 
resulted in the death of Prince Luiz. 
The ill-health of Prime Minister Saionji 
is given as the reason for the resignation 
of the Japanese Cabinet. The new Pre- 
mier will be the Marquis Katsura, who 
was at the head of the Cabinet before that 
headed by Saionji. The return of 
Prince Ito from Korea may be connected 
with this change of cabinet, altho it has 
been intimated that he would be succeed- 
ed in Korea by some one who would not 
hold so tight a rein on the Koreans, with 
a view to calming their anger against 
Japan. It will be a coalition Ministry, 
with the Elder’ Statesmen and the Con- 
stitutionalists, otherwise called Liberals, 
in power. The chief question in differ- 
ence between the parties will be over the 
financial questions and the heavy taxa- 
tions and military budget. Three 
churches, Trevés, Turin, Argenteuil 
—that is, German, Italian and French 
churches—claim the ownership of the 
coat for which the Roman soldiers 
cast lots on the day of the Crucifixion. 
All these have duly authenticated docu- 
ments. The canons of Treves are so 
sure that they have the genuine coat that 
they have brought the matter before the 
Congregation of Rites and ask for the 
rejection of the other two coats as coun- 
terfeits. No doubt the Delphic Oracle 
will be equal to the occasion. 

We may suppose that in the not dis- 
tant future the Catholics of the United 
States will be convinced that the law 
separating Church from State in France 
was a blessing. In a late address, Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, speaking to Cardinal Logue 
and a great company of Irish Catholics, 
said: 

“T hope that the day shall never come when the 
clergy here shall be supported by the Govern- 
ment, because if it does, I fear that the Gov- 
ernment may undertake to say what we shall 
preach and what oppose. I hope that the 
clergy can always receive the free will offer- 
ings of the devoted,” 








General Horace Porter at Woodstock 


All the older readers of THe INDEPENDENT wil] remember the Fourth of July celebrations held in the village 
of Woodstock, Conn., where Mr. Henry C. Bowen, the proprietor of THe INDEPENDENT, from 1870 to the time 
of his death in 1896 assembled the foremost men and women of the land to discuss the themes appropriate te 
the day. Presidents Grant, Hayes, Harrison and McKinley attended these celebrations, whose influence nat 
urally extended far beyond Mr. Bowen’s birth town in the New England hills. At the first celebration in 1870 
President Grant was present. The ceremonies at that time consisted of the reading of the Declaration of In 
dependence, the planting of an elm tree by General Grant and several speeches. This year at Woodstock a sim 
ilar Fourth of July celebration was held. The Declaration of Independence was read, as in 1870, and in the 
absence of Gen. Frederick D. Grant, who expected to be present, his wife planted another elm tree. 
100 feet from the “Grant Elm,” planted thirty-eight years ago by her father-in-law. Gen. Horace Porter, who, 
as executive-secretary to President Grant, accompanied him to Woodstock in 1870, was happily present and de 
livered an oration in eulogy of the great Commander-President, who, he held, ever showed his real greatness when 
great problems were to be solved. As General Porter served thru the war as aide de camp of General (iramt 
and has written a book entitled “Campaigning with Grant,” there is probably no one living better qualified 
from intimacy and personal knowledge to speak of the great Civil War General than his distinguished soldier 
in arms. General Porter’s simple eloquence will long be remembered in Woodstock. 
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Law That Does Not Punish 


BY JAMES GRAFTON ROGERS 


HAT “the administration of the 
oe criminal law in all the States of 
the Union is a disgrace to our civ- 
ilization,” is a statement credited to Wil- 
liam H. Taft. Sidney Brooks, in the Lon- 
don Chronicle, says, “the criminal law of 
America is a refuge and a comfort to the 
lawyer and the criminal, and a menace 
and vexation to the rest of the commun- 
ity.” 

What do these charges mean? Such 
affairs as the following: 

In 1900 a man named Huntington was 
indicted in California for performing a 
criminal operation. He was tried for 
murder, and convicted of manslaughter, 
a lesser degree of crime. The court sen- 
tenced him to ten years’ imprisonment, a 
substantial penalty. He appealed. Three 
years later the Appellate Court reversed 
the whole conviction, because the trial 
judge told the jury that he might be con- 
victed of manslaughter—an instruction 
that could and did act only in his favor. 
In March, 1907, they started to try him 
again. The doctrine that no man can be 
twice tried for the same offense met the 
court at the threshold. The conviction of 
manslaughter had, the decisions declare, 
acted as an acquittal of murder, a greater 
degree of homicide. The judge, in an 
effort to find some road to justice, at- 
tempted to try him for murder, but to 
punish him, if convicted again, only for 
manslaughter. The Appellate Court 
blocked the whole proceeding, and 
ordered the convicted criminal dis- 
charged. He cannot, the court says, be 
tried for manslaughter because he could 
never be accused of it; nor for murder, 
because he has been acquitted. “He may 
not be convicted,” the court argues, “of 
a crime which the evidence shows he did 
not commit, for the reason that the evi- 
dence shows he did commit another 
crime of which he has been acquitted.” 
That they unquestionably thought he had 
committed something was quite imma- 
terial. He went free. 

In Georgia, about the same date in 
1907, the second trial, for murder, of a 


man named Bagwell came up. On the 
first trial the jury had disagreed, and had 
hurriedly been discharged by the judge, 
without haling the prisoner out of his 
cell into the court room. The Supreme 
Court would not permit him to be tried 
again. Why? Because the constitution 
declares that no man shall be twice tried 
for the. same offense except in case of 
mistrial, and, moreover, a man must be 
brought face to face with the witnesses 
against him. The dismissal of the jury 
in his absence amounted to an acquittal. 

A few months before the same court in 
Georgia reversed a conviction for receiv- . 
ing stolen cotton. The prisoner had been 
caught with the 800 pounds of cotton of 
a peculiar sort, the sort stolen, locked in 
his storehouse and wet with the night 
rain. But in the trial the prosecutor had 
forgotten to ask somebody, anybody, 
whether cotton was a thing of value. The 
court or jury, it appears, could not be 
permitted to know that 800 pounds of 
seed cotton had value without being told. 

In Montana a jury convicted a man 
named Penna of murdering another 
man’s wife. He was sentenced to death. 
He had followed her across the ocean. 
Then, one day, he learned that she was a 
married woman. Penna knocked at the 
door and shot her dead. The defense was 
insanity. On appeal the conviction was 
reversed. The trial judge, among a 
string of other instructions to the jury; 
had happened to mention the fact that if 
they found from the evidence that the de- 
fendant had a good character, they might 
consider that as a circumstance tending 
to establish his innocence. As a matter 
of fact there was no evidence at all intro- 
duced regarding Penna’s character. The 
instruction to the ears of the Appellate 
Court was clearly prejudicial to Penna. 
The conviction was unfair. 

In Indiana, in 1903, one James Gil- 
lespie was to be tried along with three 
others for the murder of a woman of the 
same name. It was evening when the 
jury was finally impaneled and sworn. 
The court adjourned over night. In the 
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morning the public prosecutor, before 
the case was opened, asked that one 
juror be removed and another substi- 
tuted in his place. The juror, the prose- 
cutor had learned over night, had false- 
ly sworn the day before that he was not 
related to any of the defendants. As a 
matter of fact, he was. related. The 
court gave an opportunity to substitute 
another juror. The case went on; the 
jury disagreed. On a second trial Gil- 
lespie was convicted and given a life 
sentence. The Supreme Court turned 
him loose. The substitution of that first 
juror was manifestly an acquittal of the 
crime. It is quite plain. 

In Illinois, in 1907, a defendant, 
Elgin by name, was found guilty of set- 
ting fire to a creamery to defraud an in- 
surance company. But the judge, in de- 
scribing the elements of the offense (and 
describing them correctly) had casually 
used the word “arson.” Moreover the 
jury, in finding Elgin guilty, had found 
him “guilty of arson, as charged in the 
indictment.” The indictment was in- 
vulnerable, the conviction was clear, the 
jury had had no opportunity to be mis- 
led, the instructions were all fair, but 
“arson” is the burning of a dwelling 
house and not a creamery. Reversed. 

In Montana, somebody stole $7,000 
from the Bank of Somers. A jury con- 
yvicted Peterson. In instruction No. 11, 
the trial judge had told the jury that “to 
find the defendant guilty you must find 
that he appropriated the property with- 
out color of right and authority and with 
intent to steal the same.” Peterson ap- 
pealed, and the Supreme Court sent him 
back for a new trial. It was clear to 
them that the jury were not instructed 
that there must be a criminal intent in 
the act. That the court had told the jury 
so much in so many words in instruction 
No. 6 was quite beyond the question. 
Instruction No. 11 did not say so. It 
only said intent to steal. The jury had 
unquestionably been misled. 

These examples are not abnormal, and 
absurd cases singled out from the long 
history of American jurisprudence. 
They are cited almost at random from 
the decisions of the year 1907. For the 
purpose here required, they should be so 
chosen, as fair samples of the sort of 
criminal procedure that American courts 


are administering. The cases, more- 
over, are not stated in the strict legal 
phraseology and detail that a lawyer 
would require. Behind every decision 
mentioned there is more or less of a 
chain of legal logic, which is here ab- 
breviated or omitted. That chain of 
reasoning is of no interest to the lay cit- 
izen. At best it is only a means to an 
end. When that end, namely, the intel- 
ligent administration of criminal justice, 
fails, the logic is rubbish. 

That these decisions are perverted 
law, that the legal conditions which per- 
mit such decisions are vicious and un- 
safe, that the preservation of order has 
been lost sight of in an effort to follow 
abstract reasoning to the vanishing point 
—in short, that the charges of Taft and 
Brooks are justified, seems to the writer 
very clear. In only one of these cases 
was there any other ground than that 
named above assigned as a reason for 
reversal. In none of them did the court 
find that the prisoner’s guilt was doubt- 
ful. In none of them did the court ex- 
press any regret that justice was being 
tripped. It was examining merely a 
problem in mathematics. The problem 
had not been solved according to a 
formula. The court’s eyes were on the 
formula and not the answer. It was not 
the prisoner, but the judge, who had 
been on trial. 

The cases fall chiefly under the opera- 
tion of three or four dogmas. The doc- 
trine of double jeopardy, mentioned 
above and expressed in over forty Amer- 
ican constitutions, is at the root a pro- 
vision against political persecution. “No 
man once acquitted shall be tried again 
for the same offense.” This doctrine has 
been distorted out of all resemblance to 
its sense or origin. Intelligently used it 
is an inestimable safeguard against such 
occurrences as the recent persecution and 
conviction of Harden, editor of the Ber- 
lin Zukunft. As used in the United 
States, it produces monstrosities like the 
Gillespie and Huntington trials cited 
above. Something the samé is true of 
our doctrine regarding the impartiality 
of instructions given by the court to a 
jury. It is a defense against untrust- 
worthy judges. In the English courts, 
even in our own Federal courts, the 
judges without any miscarriage of jus- 
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tice habitually add the advantage of their 
own intelligence to that of the “twelve 
good men and true.” Not so with the 
State courts. The judges are trimmed 
and measured to delicacies of expression 
that not one juror in a thousand could 
detect, much less feel the influence of. 
To the rules of evidence, to the construc- 
tion of indictments, to a dozen other legal 
rubrics, the same criticism fairly fits. 
Some of these evils legislation can eradi- 
cate. But legislation cannot bind a court 
to any interpretation of a constitution, 
and legislation, when it tampers with 
legal procedure, is a risky instrument. 
The fault lies, of course, in the attitude 
of the legal profession, and chiefly in that 
of the judges. Such an attitude does not 
exist in England. It exists in America 
mainly for one reason. The balance of 
ability and intellectual force is on the 
wrong side of the bar that separates court 
from counsel. The job is still looking for 
the man in America, and not the man for 
the job. As a result, the attraction of a 
fixed income, even of a very considerable 
income, is not equal in the eyes of the 
capable lawyer to the advantages of free- 
dom and the possibilities of big fees and 


big speculations that exist outside the ju- 
diciary. This situation exists most strik- 
ingly in the Western and Northwestern 
States; and it is in those States that the 
most frequent failures of legal procedure 
occur. It may be that the short terms of 
American judges play some part in the 
matter. Be that as it may, the most 
forceful lawyers of America are not the 
judges, but the advocates. As lawyers 
are bound to do, as lawyers always will 
do, these advocates. urge the defense of 
their clients to the minutest quibble that 
may avail. Instead of being capable of 
meeting and defeating this tendency to 
mere microscopic sophistry, the courts 
have given way before superior force. 
Perhaps the solution lies with time and 
economic growth. Today the average 
lawyer is too close to the law, the aver- 
age citizen too far from it, to detect, at 
any rate to comprehend, how far the 
criminal law has swung from its orbit. 
Newspaper writers, whose occupation it 
is to follow the course of criminal trials, 
make occasional hue and cry. A bomb- 
shell like the Schmitz fiasco in California 
ought to stir even the Man on the Street. 


Denver, Cot. 


The Fine Refrain 


BY KELLY MILLER 


THOsE godly men in days of old, 
Ere doubt was born, and faith was bold, 
Grasped heavenly things with a firmer hold. 
Not far away the blest abode, 
The mountain top and desert road, 
Where godly man might tryst with God. 


This newer world like an anvil rings 

With the dint and din of doing things 

For the gain and glory that it brings. 
Elated with the modern joys, 
The whir and stir of the new made noise, 
Our ears are stopped to the heavenly voice. 


A scient and unreverent age— 
he schoolboy laughs at the ancient sage, 
Makes jest of his sacred heritage; 
And science with revealing eye 
Has banished God from earth and sky 
To more remote vacuity. 


Proud man would grasp infinity 

And all its hidden mystery, 

And leave, O God, no place for. Thee 
On the hither side of time and space, 
Where we might meet Thee face to face, 
Get hallowed glimpses of Thy grace! 


Nor stately temple’s gilded part, 

Nor show and cheat of mimic art 

Reveals Thee to the human heart. 
Tho priest may chant in solemn style 
Archaic words with cant and guile— 
The soul’s unsatisfied, the while. 


Lord, we would walk and talk with Thee 
With sure unfeignéd certainty. 
If the elders did, why may not we? 
Wilt Thou to us be only known 
(Thy wiser sons and greater grown) 
Thru faint refrain of the ages flown? 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 





Life in the Kentucky Mountains 


BY A MOUNTAINEER 


is when I was a wee chap in cot- 

ton dresses pulling after my 
mother and begging for a biscuit. Some- 
times | would beg for hours and hours 
when I knew there wasn’t one in the 
house. Biscuits were a rarity with us. 

I was the seventh of a family of eight 
—four boys and four girls—Bill, Dick, 
Josie, Sarah, Becky, Martha, Sam and 
Joe. Joe was the baby; the largest bis- 
cuit and the prettiest. piece of meat al- 
ways went to him. 

The house where I was born and lived 
till I was four years old was a little log 
cabin of one room, far up a deep, long 
hollow, four miles from any schoolhouse 
or church, surrounded by a dense for- 
est of trees and entwining grape vines. 


Ti farthest back I can remember 


In those days the country was very dif- 
ferent from what it is now. A. great deal 
of land that is now cleared and settled 
was in woods. We were sometimies so 
far from any postoffice that even tho a 
letter were directed to us, we would 
never get it. 

When I was five years old and com- 
menced wearing pants, I thought I was 
beginning to be a man, and Joe and | 
would shoulder our little wooden guns 
and go out to “fight the Indians.” While 
the rest of the children were at school 
Joe and I would have great. times to- 
gether, hunting chestnuts and chinqua- 
pins and gathering wild flowers. We 


were not left to ourselves many weeks 
and months tho, for father would get be- 
hind in his work and the older boys 
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INTERIOR OF A MOUNTAINEER HOME. CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS. 


would have to quit play and assist him, 
while the girls would have to help mother 
with her pumpkin and apple butter and 


jams. As the school was in most all 
cases very far off, and the creeks so wild, 
they were afraid to send the smaller ones 
alone. I would be glad when they didn’t 
go, so we could all be together! 

Altho I managed to obtain a rough 
knowledge of some of the free school 
branches, yet “book-learning” in those 
days had no fascination for me. While 
the children of the “land owners” wore 
their nice, new suits and pretty caps and 
shoes, I had to wear my “jeans” pants, 
“hickory” shirt, bark hat and go bare- 
footed, and this contrast would cause me 
a feeling” of great shamefulness, and 
tended to corroborate the theory that 
“such fellows as me were never intend- 
ed to learn anything.” I was a swift 
runner, an excellent ball player and ex- 
pert wrestler—but for “book lore”’—I 
left that for the “other fellow.” 

My happiest days were those spent at 
home in winter, after supper, before the 


fire on the old puncheon floor. Us boys 
and girls would gather around in a circle 
and play “Jack rocks” or “hull gull.” 
For hours and hours this merry sport 
would continue till a gruff voice would 
command us to bed. Sometimes some of — 
the neighbors’ children from over in the 
next hollow would come in and join us 
in our little games. 

When J was about ten years old Dick 
traded for an old banjo, and every night 
after his day’s work was done, he would 
take it down from where he kept it hung 
on the wall and thump on it for hours 
at a time, trying-to make a note on some 
tune he had heard. This did not suit 
father, who always went to bed as soon 
as supper was over ; and when the nights 
got warm Dick would take him a chair 
and go out and sit against a tree and 
pick till far into the night. While Dick 
was away to his work, and I was not in, 
school, I would slip the banjo out into 
the woods and go over those notes Dick 
had learned. One day he caught me at 
this, but when he saw I could play equal- 
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ly as well as himself, he never afterward 
objected to me using it. 

We never lived at one place long at 
a time, except when father would take a 
lease for several years on one tract. Joe 
and I were always glad when it came 
“moving time,” so we could have new 
woods to explore, new trees to climb and 
new caves to rummage. At no time, 
tho, were we ever fortunate enough to 
be in close range of any schoolhouse or 
church. 

As soon as my sisters would become 
grown they would hire out to the farmers 


was seven years old he took with diph- 
theria, which he caught at school, and 
became its victim after an illness of only 
a few days. If he had had the proper 
medical treatment he could have been 
saved; but father had had bad luck that 
year and because he had not been able to 
settle up an o!d account he owed for 
previous treatment, the doctor feigned 
sickness and wouldn’t come. It threw a 
gloom over the little household and sad- 
dened us for several years. 

After quitting school, life was some 
what strange and lonesome tome, for little 














MOUNTAINEERS RETURNING 


FROM MARKET. 


Nigger Head Rock in the center background. 


of the valley, at from twenty-five cents 
to a dollar a week. Then some fellow 
would take a liking to them, and before 
I was grown they had all married off. 
My father was a great hunter, and al- 
ways kept a good hunting dog, which 
we all loved dearly. During the fall of 
the year father and Bill and Dick would 
work hard all day and hunt the greater 
part of the night. Joe and I thought 
if we could ever get big enough to go 
hunting our greatest ambition would be 
realized ; and one of the most regrettable 
things of my life is that little Joe’s am- 
bition was never realized. Before he 


Joe was not there to keep me company. 
For a while after my day’s work was 
finished I would get my arithmetic and 
slate and work examples till bed time; 
but I kept running on sums that | 
couldn’t work, and as there was no one 
to help me, I gradually began fo lose in- 
terest, until I finally gave up altogether. 
Instead, I would pick up my gun and call 
old “Tray” and stroll out thru the woods 
in quest of the possum and the coon. 
If the night was cool and game scarce, 
I would sometimes build up a fire and 
old “Tray” and I would gather around 
it and look out over the dark, mysterious 
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valley and the world beyond, till far into 
the night. I would talk to him and tell 
him what a peculiar, curious world it was 
we were living in, and I always thought 
old “Tray” could understand what I was 
talking about, for he would draw him- 
self closer up to the fire, and with his 
tongue protruding out the side of his 
mouth, gaze down into the valley with a 
dreamy, far-away expression. 

If the mght was dark, warm and damp 
we would often get as many as three or 
four possums and one or two coons, 
which I would skin and stretch on boards 
and sell to the country store for shoes, 
clothing, powder, lead and many other 
necessaries of life. This was almost my 
only financial source. 

To add to my many other misfortunes 
and loneliness, Dick had taken away his 
banjo, when he went down to Tennessee 
to get him a job. I was thrown so com- 
pletely at sea in this last misfortune that 
I decided I must have one of my own, 
and one night, on one of my midnight 
rambles, I called on one of my old school 
chums and swapped him a “Bull Dog” 
pistol to his “home made” banjo. At the 
time I thought this was the greatest bar- 
gain anyone had ever made. 

The noise never seemed to bother my 
mother very much, as she appeared to 
take an interest in the different tunes I 
was learning—-sitting quietly in her cor- 
ner knitting, she would watch me from 
over her spectacles. But father always 
did regard it as a nuisance and some- 
thing that was altogether uncalled for. , 

So when the pleasant moonshiny 
nights of spring and summer came on, 
like my older brother, I would take my 
banjo and chair and go out and tilt back 
against the crib or a tree and pick till 
far into the night. Old “Tray” would 
lay out in front of me with his head rest- 
ing on his paws, and whenever I would 
stop he would wag his tail, raise his head 
and blink his eyes to tell me how well 
he was appreciating the music, and to 
encourage me on. 

Thanksgiving, Christmas and New 
Years, was the time Of all times with me. 
All during the spring and summer I 
would study about the good times I 
would have when that period came round 
—of the girls I would hug and the boys 
I would “beat.” But my one fad in these 


sports was my old banjo. However great 
the distance and dark the night, I would 
take my old banjo and start for any and 
every “party” or “dance” I could hear 
of. As long as there was no one present 
that could beat me, I would play -for 
them, while they went thru their game 
of “Boston” or “Snap.” (I always would 
rather pick than to do anything alse, and 
if I had any hugging or kissing to do, 
preferred to do it on the quiet.) It was 
not long till I got to be the best banjo 
picker there was in the country, and I 
managed to save me up some money 
from the sale of my fur, and this, with 
what I sold my old one for, ordered me 
a good “store” instrument. It was not 
long till my fame spread: and I was sent 
for far and near to make music for school 
exhibitions and all sorts of entertain- 
ments thruout the country. 

At these “parties” I made the ac- 
quaintance of a Miss Lizzie Blarney, the 
daughter of a widow washerwoman (of 
the sturdy old Irish stock). She knew 
more “calls” and could dance more new 
“steps” than any one else, and was al- 
ways the life of the crowd and favorite 
at all of the dances and “plays.” Falling 
in love with her seemed to be the most 
natural thing of my life. When it ‘would 
come her turn on the floor I would al- 
ways tune my banjo till it would ring 
as clear as a bell, and I had a natural 
incentive to do my best on all of my 
“favorite” tunes; and when she would 
smile at me it would make me feel 
mighty glad the “other fellow” wasn’t 
the banjo picker! 

The next spring after I met her thev 
moved on old man Brown’s place (i. ¢., 
she and her mother and two younger 
brothers) just across the valley, in plain 
view from where we lived; and that sum- 
mer, besides keeping even on the neigh- 
bors’ washing, ironing and scrubbing— 
going far and near over the valley, work- 
ing from early till late, receiving their 
thirty or forty cents stipend, and being 
paid in “hog’s heads,” “back bones,” a 
“turn of corn”; or, when the old lady 
would. keep persistently reiterating 
the dire need of “Lizzie a new 
dress,” “Bobby a pair of _ shoes,” 
she could manage to procure an “order 
to the store’—they also tended sev- 
eral acres of corn, and to me their 
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cabin, surrounded by this foliage of white 
tassels, presented a beautiful and be- 
witching spectacle, and I began to se- 
cretly cherish and admire the thrifty and 
persevering qualities of the Blarney 
family. 

That fall and winter during the holi- 
days I would make it convenient to be 
around where Lizzie’s hat and shawl 
were, when the “play” had concluded, 
and ask her “if any one had made any 
arrangements to take her home,” and 
tell her “if she didn’t have any particular 


to tell me: “Old Pal, I’m one that won’t 
go back on you.” How I did love old 
“Tray!” For several hours I sat strok- 
ing his velvet ears; pouring out my 
troubles to him. At last he seemed to 
understand, for he pulled himself loose 
from me, and gazed out thru the timbers 
in the direction of the house, and whined 
piteously. Old “Tray” had solved my 
problem for me, for it was not long ere 
I became a familiar figure at the Blarney 
fireside ; and when the old lady was busy- 
ing with her household duties and the 














AT THE CLOSE OF DAY THE MOUNTAINEER MAKES MUSIC. 


objections I would just as soon go 
around that way.” 

After the “plays” had all “died out” 
old “Tray” and I would go over in that 
direction hunting (tho we rarely ever 


got any game). I remember very well 
the first night I went over in there (1. e., 
after the holidays) I never could quite 
understand just how Lizzie and “the 
folks” regarded my suit, and I sat on a 
log, some hundred yards back of the 
house, with my gun across my lap, look- 
ing far out over the golden, moonshiny 
valley, and wondering why life had be- 
come so miserably to me. Old “Tray” 
came and laid his head on my lap, as if 


boys were not keeping too close guard, 
such an exchange of kisses! 

One night I was somewhat later than 
common in getting started from home, 
and to make it still worse, my father got 
me to go by one of the neighbors and 
return some meal we had previously bor- 
rowed; and, as it so happened, Mrs. 
Blarney and Lizzie had been off doing 
some washing that day, and being tired 
and sleepy, had retired somewhat earlier 
than usual. When I got there, all was 
darkness and solitude. Thinking some 
accident might have happened to them, | 
rapped on the door. Old Mrs. Blarney’s 
voice broke out clear and audible on the 
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still night air: “Mister Johnson, if you 
want to court my gal, you have to come 
earlier.” That was warning enough! 

In the early spring Lizzie and I were 
married—she being eighteen and I nine- 
teen—and I took a five years’ lease on a 
piece of land on the ridge some two miles 
down the valley from the scene of our old 
homes. This tract at the time was noth- 
ing but a yungled mass of forest. I went 
to work with all the zeal of a pioneer 
woodsman, cutting down trees to build 
me a house; riving my own boards, 
splitting logs into halves and dressing 
them down with my ax into puncheons for 
the floor, and then, after “chinking” it 
securely, I had as comfortable a cabin as 
any mountaineer could wish for. Then 
Lizzie and I bundled up our belongings 
into a two-horse wagon load, and betook 
ourselves to our new home. 

The first year was a rather tough one 


of the next year I was even with my 
creditors, and with a horse, cow, a crib 
of corn and some vegetables stored up 
for winter besides. At the end of the 
five years I had the entire thirty-five 
acres cleared off, and besides a team of 
horses, cow, hogs, chickens and winter’s 
supply of feed; I also had $250 stored 
away in our old chest. (About half of 
this I made swapping horses, fattening 
hogs and selling off calves.) This 
amount we put into the farm where we 
are now living. 

Those first five years of married life. 
tho hard, yet were not without their joys. 
Often after my day’s work in the woods 
was done, I would take my boy on one 
knee and my banjo on the other, and 
while Lizzie was “cleaning up” the sup- 
per dishes,.sit and rehearse the old 
tunes of the Christmas holidays, looking 
out thru the open door into the bleakness 














A TYPICAL MOUNTAINEER DWELLING. 


for us, for building my house threw me 
so late with my clearing that I only got 
about five acres cleared off, and was 
nearly till June getting the corn planted. 
However, I managed to pull thru some- 
how, with not any more than $25 to the 
debit side of my account! At the end 


of the night building pyramids for the 
future. I sometimes think they were 
about the happiest days of my life. 

This little farm we are now living on 
(and where we have lived since our lease 
was out) contains about a hundred acres. 
That part which lays in the valley (about 
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twenty-five acres) is considered fairly 
good for all farming purposes. At the 
time we bought it, there was about twen- 
ty-five acres in pasture and the rest was 
in timber. Now we have it all cleared 
off and in grass and under cultivation, 
except about twenty-five acres. 

It cost us $10 per acre, $250 down and 
$125 per year for six years, with inter- 
est. About six years ago we sold off 
timber to the amount of $500, which we 
used in repairing the house, fencing and 
fixing up generally. 

While I have made what I consider a 
pretty fair success in life—brought up a 
family honestly and successfully, and 
given them many modern advantages, 
and have a comfortable home in which 
to spend my old days, I cannot overes- 
timate the important part my wife has 
played in the matter. In fact, as I some- 
times tell myself: “It was Lizzie that did 
it, not me.” 

Like her mother—an untiring worker 
and~ economical housewife. Many a 
morning she would hurriedly wash up 
her dishes and hoe her row of corn by 
my side, thruout the long Spring and 
summer days, stopping only to cook our 
noon and evening meals. She it was that 
saw that the extra dollar was laid away 
for a rainy day. And besides all this— 
laying aside the mater of a comfortable 
home and farm as of insignificant im- 
portance—I yet owe her a larger debt of 
gratitude than I shall ever be able to 
repay. 

Lizzie had had some educational ad- 
vantages ; tho meager, yet it was enough 
to enable her to grasp an idea of what it 
was and. what it meant to be educated. 
Most of this knowledge she obtained 
while they were living with one of her 
uncles, at the village, before they moved 
to the Brown farm. And even here at 
this latter place she attended two terms 
of the country school—(what time her 
mother could do without her). 

So after we were married she kept ex- 
postulating with me about subscribing 
for some papers and buying some books 
and “trying to keep up with the times.” 
But manhood had brought on a fuller 
conviction of the old doctrine of my 
forefathers, and I was firmly settling it 
in my mind that “the woods was the only 
place for me.” And when she would 


say: “Sam, have you ever ordered those 
papers and books yet ?” she would cut m« 
to the core and wound me unmerci 
fully. 

After may misgivings, much contem- 
plation, arguments and reasoning, I final- 
ly gave in; and, thanks to my wife, | 
now have a fairly good understant of 
what is going on, and what‘has went/on, 
and slowly but surely the old prejudice 
for “book knowledge” has _ vanishe« 
away. 

And in purchasing the land for a home 
I let the matter of school and church 
house be of first importance. Here we 
would be within a mile of both, and | 
thereupon decided that no pains would 
be spared to give my children as good an 
education as my means would allow. 
No, I did not expect to make an Abra- 
ham Lincoln out of them, but I thought 
I could at least get them to the point 
where they could earn a living without 
having to work as hard as I did for it. 

Dear reader, if I were to draw these 
notes to a close at this point I could pos- 
sibly be able to portray for you as beau- 
tiful a picture of home life and content- 
ment as it has probably been your lot to 
read of. But in this autobiography it is 
not my intention to offer you a balm for 
your imagination or a soothing ointment 
to all your prejudice. As near as I am 
able to do so, I intend to give you abso- 
lute facts—my own genuine autobiogra- 
phy—of an undistinguished Kentucky 
mountaineer. 

Not long after I married, my father 
got killed in an election row, down near 
the village where he lived. They had 
had trouble at that place at the previous 
election, and my father, with several oth- 
ers, had been notified to “be on guard 
and stand for their rights.” That day 
they, sure enough, tried to work their 
same old game of. voting men who were 
not entitled to vote, and marching some 
of the “weak - kneed” mountaineers up 
and voting them their way. My father 
was well known thruout the country as 
one who would not give an inch to any 
man. He would do almost anything to 
avoid a difficulty, but when he was im- 
posed upon, or saw others imposed upon, 
his anger knew no bounds. 

When the mountaineers made their 
“stand” that day, a cry went up: “Watch 
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Dan Johnson,” and my father was shot 
dead in his track, while reaching for his 
revolver. But when the smoke cleared 
up three men were found dead on the 
porch of the little house used for a poll 
booth, and the rest were routed from the 
town. The mountaineers then appointed 
their judges, and the process of voting 
proceeded according to law. Of course 
it created some little disturbance in the 
neighborhood ; but then it was not long 
in blowing over. 

I shall never forget old Tray’s actions 
after my father’s death. 

That evening I went up to take the 
news to mother and to stay with her for 
the night, and as‘I walked up to the 
house he did not come bouncing to meet 
me, as was his usual custom, but just re- 
garded me in a very serious and indiffer- 
ent manner. As I went about doing up 


eye-witness of the village tragedy, and 
because it was nothing unusual for my 
father to go off and stay for two or three 
days at a time. 

That night after I went to bed, feeling; 
of course, very sad and dejected, my 
mother sitting in the corner sobbing 
plaintively, old “Tray” was out behind 
the crib uttering the most mournful 
howls that ever I heard come out of the 
mouth of a dog. And he kept this up till 
far into the night. 

Poor “Tray”! He disappeared short- 
ly after my father was killed. Not long 
after that a traveler, passing thru from 
Tennessee, described such a dog as that, 
that was wandering among the moun- 
tains there. And that is all I could ever 
learn of him. 

After my father died my mother came 
to live with me; but this was not for 
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the little chores, feeding the hogs and 
chopping wood, I noticed that he was 
very restless, going from place to place 
and very ill at ease; this the more 
strange because old “Tray” was not an 


long, for a year had hardly past till we 
laid her beside her husband and little 
son at the Jarvis graveyard:. Poor 
mother! She never ceased to speak of 
little Joe and father. Often she would 
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take out little Joe’s clothes and smooth 
them across her lap with a tender affec- 
tion, and when her eyes would fall on 
father’s old hat or coat she would break 


Our presence on the grounds that 
morning seemed to throw an awe ove: 
our adversaries—the ballot-box stuffers 
and political tricksters—and I was great 














DEFYING THE ENEMY. A MOUNTAINEER OUTLAW RENDEZVOUS. 


out and cry. Death seemed to come 
to her as her only relief. 

Next election I wrote Bill and Dick, 
and buckling on our six-shooters we took 
an early start for the little town that had 
marked such a sad epoch in our lives. 

I was not going for the express pur- 
pose of killing some one, for I knew the 
penalty of the law too well for that, and 
if there is one thing I have tried to avoid 
more than anything else it is the 
thoughts of having wilfully and ma- 
liciously transgressed the laws of our 
land. I have no particular objections to 
the law if it is a just one and properly 
applied, but I do object to discriminating 
laws and the unjust application of the 
just ones; to a law that will allow one 
man the right of suffrage and deprive 
another on purely political principles. 


ly in hopes that everything would go off 
quietly and smoothly without the usual 
row. 

About ten o’clock I began to notice the 


presence of whisky on the grounds—sev- 
eral red faces and an occasional outburst 
of laughter or a loud-oath. (I had cau- 
tioned my brothers very carefully on this 
point and had their promise to refrain 
from taking but one dram on this occa- 
sion. ) 

Soon some of them began huddling to- 
gether in groups of three and four. Some 
of them would look at me with a hag- 
gard, wolfish expression, while others 
would talk in low monotones near . their 
ears. Of course I was curious to knew 
what new motive they were brewing, so 
I posted one of my friends to go over 
and lounge near them, in a very uncon- 
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scious manner, and find out what they 
were talking about. Pretty soon he re- 
turned and reported what he had heard: 


“Fire! fire—fire at the first signal! Let’s 


clean them up at one volley!” 

I then saw I had no time to lose, and 
I said to him: “Go back there and tell 
those fellows when they see me advanc- 
ing to fall in line.” I beckoned to my 
brothers, who came up with quick steps 
and dropped in on each side of me. 

The red faces and stiff collars were 
not long in catching my meaning, for 
they came together in one band by the 
time I commenced advancing. 

It was my purpose to strike while the 
iron was hot and before any one was 
hurt, for I knew that one shot fired 
meant a dozen or more killed ; to explain 
to them what it meant to raise a row at 
such a time as that, and to effect a com- 
promise if it was possible to do so. No 
sooner had I came with some fifteen 
steps of them than they broke out in a 
tumult of loud oaths, and I soon saw that 
I would have no opportunity to reason 
with them about the matter. I could see 
their hand working nervously toward 
their guns. 
Sam Johnson (so called on account of 
my immense weight and hight, being at 
that time six feet and two inches high 
and weighing one hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. I also had a cousin “Sam 
Johnson,” who was not near so large as 
me so they called me “Big Sam.”) In- 
stantaneously our twelve forty-fives were 
leveled at their head. I was too quick 
for “my man,” for I had my gun on him 
ere he had his more than half-way up. 

“Down,” I says, “down with it, or you 
are a dead man.” 

As soon as I saw we had the “wire” 
edge off of them, I said: “Boys, I think 
this matter has gone far enough, for it 
seems that there can’t be an election held 
here without some one getting killed. 
We don’t want to have trouble with you, 
but we are going to have justice or 
death ; understand me—justice or death! 
You people have been in the habit of 
running things at this place as you please 
—of sending us old agriculture report 
books in lieu of official ballots, and when 
we do get good tickets, of voting your 
men and knocking ours out, and we 
are not going to stand it any longer. 


A cry went up: “Kill Big. 


My father sacrificed his life for this 
cause, and I stand here ready to put mine 
into the bargain if you want it.” 

At that an exclamation of oaths broke 
out behind and around me. 

“Gentlemen,” I says, “I just give you 
thirty minutes in which to vote and get 
away from here.” And they did, with- 
out another word. That was the last 
row that ever occurred at that place. 

The great press will speak in horrible 
terms of the “lawlessness of the moun- 
taineers,” bu fr mountaineers, as 
far as the press is concerned, have no re- 
taliation. Unschooled and unlearned, we 
must sit quietly back and bear it all in 
silence. Our only retaliation to speak of 
is the muzzle of our guns; when all else 
fails us we at least have that left us. We 
cannot invite the wise judge and com- 
monwealth’s attorney to a dinner of 
wines and champagnes, write him out a 
fat fee and say: “When this you see, re- 
member me.” 

We have no aristocratic family to 
boast of, and in what other way can we 
protect and uphold what honor we do 
have than thru these “automatic friends” 
of ours? 

Tho the election laws are bad enough 
as they stand, and the old Goebel law has 
served its purpose well, there is not now 
the political chicanery in this county 
there once was. 

But I have never yet drawn blood nor 
had blood drawn from me, nor do I ever 
intend to have if there is any other alter- 
native. Very early I seemed to have been 
possessed with a sense of extreme cau- 
tiousness, combined with my frank fear- 
lessness, that has probably been the 
means of my salvation in this way. 

I am now fifty years old, in tolerably 
fair health, tho my locks are getting 
somewhat gray. I have been elected to 
two offices—constable and deputy sheriff. 
They are talking of running me for 
sheriff next time, and I think I will run. 
After that I want to be elected to the 
Legislature, and see how they make laws 
at Frankfort before I die. 

Of my brothers and sisters only three 
are living—Bill, Sarah and Martha. 
Dick was killed from ambush several 
years ago in the lower end of the county. 
Some said he had taken a part in that 
Baker and White feud, but I always 
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thought it was done thru an old grudge 
against my father. Josie and Becky 


died of typhoid fever somewhere down in - 


Breathitt County. 

Bill comes up every year or so (he 
owns a scrap of land in Letcher County) 
and we discuss the events of the day and 
political matters together. The last I 
heard of Sarah and Martha they had 
moved over in West Virginia, near the 
coal-mining region, and their husbands 
and boys were working in the mines. 

All of my seven children are married 
and gone, except Lillie and little Dan. 
Two are teaching school, two own a 
store together, at the village, and one 
took a business course and is now work- 
ing in a bank at Jackson. 

My old banjo is still hanging on the 
wall, tho somewhat battered and worn 


and with its fourth “hide.” And often 
when the nights are warm = and 
moonshiny, while Lizzie is sitting in 
her corner knitting (a bit changed than 


‘when she used to trip the “light fan- 


a 


tastic” at the country dances!), and 
Lillie and Dan are working their sums 
in arithmetic and algebra, I take my ol: 
banjo and go out and tilt back against 
the woodshed and play to old “Tray” 
Junior, who lays curled up at my feet. 

And however well read I get. to be, 
and whatever honor is accorded me in 
this world—and tho Goebel laws may 
come and Goebel laws may go—lI will 
still be just “Big Sam” Johnson (“what 
hain’t afeered uv nuthin’,” as the little 
mountaineer chaps are wont to say), and 
I guess that’s about all the Lord intend- 
ed me to be. 


The Return 


BY FRANCIS G. MARQUETTE 


SHE left the nursing hills of Meenaghally, 
A maiden, and the morning in her face— 

Oh, the dim, fond eyes that watched her down the valley, 
The hearts that glowed and trembled for her grace. 


Why is it hearts of age alone are fearful, 
When life no longer needs its pearl to guard? 
Why is it only old faint eyes are tearful, 
While youth with laughing glances soon is scarred? 


She came to tears: once, in the long times after, 
Again she walked the well-known fields of home, 

Weeping she met the ghosts of her old laughter 
That died with innocence beyond the foam. 


A white cross now proclaimed the peaceful sleeping 
Of souls that sooner would have known the flame 
Than that the cross should there be proudly keeping— 

And not their child—the father’s spotless name. 


Still, it was half of peace, amid the clover, 
To lay her face upon her mother’s grave, 

And know no cloud of time could e’er come over 
The heart that hers its lilied fragrance gave. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 





The Moral Greatness of the People 
of Japan 


-BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


The almost universal 
nineteenth century 
thought of LEastern 

peoples was that they are heathen, pagans, 
idolaters, immoral, brutal, superstitious, 
licentious, and that the term “semi-civil- 
ized” was really too good for them. This 
traditional style of thinking still persists. 
An editor of a large Christian paper re- 
cently returned from Japan and tried to 
be just in his report by saying several 
good things about the Japanese, but was 
conscientiously compelled to add, “They 
are still a pagan nation.”. A member of 


the English nobility and a clergyman, a 
few months ago, after seeing Japan and 
Korea, wrote to that world journal, The 


London Times, “I am not for a moment 
blaming the Japanese soldiery, but they 
have only the ideals of a heathen race.” 

Not only does the religious bias make 
some Christians cruelly unjust to a great 
moral-loving people, but such censors un- 
wittingly give aid and comfort to the sen- 
sational press in America which despises 
the peoples of the East and tries by slan- 
ders and even lies to poison and inflame 
the minds of the people here against “the 
yellows.” One need only to ask, “Is a 
nation pagan after it has adopted and 
adapted the very best fruits of modern 
civilization—civil and religious liberty, 
universal education, equality before the 
law, and representative government? 
Can an army of over half a million carry 
on a campaign in a foreign land on a 
higher moral level than was ever attained 
by other armies, and still have ‘only the 
ideals of a heathen race’ ?” 

The time for revising our nineteenth 
cemtury ideas of the East has come. The 
real facts are beginning to loom up be- 
fore us. And new and glad voices are 
bearing witness to the wonderful moral 
and spiritual life in the nations cf the 
East. Bishop Roots, of the Episcopal 
Church, is one of these witnesses. In an 
address given in Boston he reccntly said: 


“It is difficult to take in 
the moral greatness of the 
people of China! They 
are the only people who 
have never deified vice, who have never 
placed unsavory stories of vice in their 
classics, who have never publicly sanc- 
tioned immorality. Their ideals have been 
scholarship, peace with the world, and right- 
eousness; and it may be their mission to im- 
press these upon the world.” 

I cannot frame a sentence just like that 
for Japan, but I can truly shape one that 
shall have fully as high a moral ring to 
it and shall begin with the same words: 

It is difficult to take in the moral 
greatness of the people of Japan. They 
are the only people who have an Imperial 
Line unbroken from prehistoric ages, so 
revered and loved that against it the peo- 
ple have never risen in revolt. What 
mora! power is embodied in that historic 
fact! In the face of the barbarous be- 
headings of kings and queens in the 
West, and of the horrible assassination 
only the other day of the King and 
Crown Prince of Portugal, how excep- 
tionally moral appears this Imperial Line, 
for which during millenniums supreme 
reverence and devotion have been so 
strong that it has never been attacked. 

They are the only people that have 
furnished a moral hero whose death is so 
close to that of Christ that you cannot 
read it without putting the two together. 
When Sakura Sogoro was crucified, his 
noble wife refused to be divorced, pre- 
ferring crucifixion with her husband and 
death with her children rather than life 
divorced from him. And his parting 
words to his people as he hung on the 
cross were: “Had I five hundred lives. 
I’d gladly give them all for you!” The 
history of Japan is rich in this spirit of 
self-sacrifice for others, and this is one of 
the elements that make Japan a nation 
of moral greatness. 

Again, they are the only people, I 
think it safe to say, whose passion for 
righteousness has exceeded her greed for 
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gold, and whose love of honor was great- 
er than her fear of death. 

Here is a nation whose virtues were so 
embodied in life that when the Red Cross 
Society and its humane work were pre- 
sented to them, it just fitted into the na- 
tion’s moral character so that it came nat- 
ural to be kind to wounded Russians, and 
to treat their 72,000 prisoners with a de- 
gree of kindness and consideration that 
no Christian nation under similar circum- 
stances has yet equaled. After the bat- 
tle of Mukden I saw whole trainloads of 
prisoners coming down to Dalney. 
Every time our trains met I saw Japan- 
ese officers and soldiers give, not as con- 
querors but as comrades, their cigarettes 
and hard tack to the Russians until their 
private stores were exhausted. Read 
“Human Bullets!” That tells of a 
wounded officer who. beckoned for aid 
for help to a Red Cross man on his 
enemy’s side. Immediately he received 
the needed help, had his wounds bound up 
and a canteen of water left by his side. 
After which he drew his revolver and de- 
liberately shot his deliverer dead. The 
officer who did that dastardly deed was 
not of the yellow race; he was a white 
man, a subject of a Christian nation. I 
was in the Japanese army for six weeks, 
privileged by letters from the Premier, 
Count Katsura, to see everything that did 
not interfere with the fixt regulations of 
war time, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that so far as I saw and heard thru 
careful inquiry, there never was an army 
. sO absolutely free from camp women, 
so free from drunkenness, so free from 
looting, so free from boasting over a con- 
quered foe; and so kind to prisoners of 
war as were the half million soldiers of 
His Majesty the Eniperor of Japan. 

It may not be out of place to say here 
that those victories on land and sea were 
really won “by the virtues of the Em- 
peror.” “What nonsense to ascribe those 
victories to the Emperor who never was 
on a battle field and presumably has no 
military knowledge!” some Americans 
have exclaimed. Yet those reports of vic- 
tories sent by generals and admirals, as- 
cribing their successes to “the virtues of 
His Majesty” were absolutely correct. 
But for the traditional virtues of that Im- 
perial Line there could be no such devo- 
tion and loyalty as held together the gen- 


erals of that huge army and the admirals 
of that victorious navy so that no jeal- 
ousies or rivalries or personal hatreds or 
love of women even once imperiled the 
success of the strategy. Every dying 
soldier, too, bore the same witness to the 
virtues of the Emperor if strength suf- 
ficed to utter the words: “Heika, Ban- 
zai!” Long live the Emperor! It was not 
the flattery of underlings but a true ex- 
pression of faith in the virtues of the Im- 
perial Line which have made possible the 
history of Old and New Japan. 

But right here objectors may say: 
“You are making them out altogether too 
good. Are they not commercially un- 
trustworthy and about as dishonest as 
they can be? Are they not notoriously 
licentious, so that their immorality is well 
known the world over? Are not their 
soldiers in Korea barbarous in their 
treatment of Koreans? And, anyway, 
have not the Japanese a spying, treacher- 
ous nature, so that the more foreigners 
know them the less they like them?” 

Commercial immorality; sexual im- 
morality ; savage brutality ; unsocial, spy- 
ing natures; these are the four charges 
freely made, and always, I venture to say, 
by those who do not know the facts, and 
sometimes by those who do not wish to 
know the truth. I freely admit that there 
is some measure of truth in every one of 
these charges. Take commercial and in- 
dustrial dishonesty. Yet before examin- 
ing theirs, let me ask whether investiga- 
tions into some of our great life insur- 
ance companies ; the constant discoveries 
of graft in our city governments; the il- 
legal rebates that have helped make some 
swollen fortunes ; the sweating system of 
making cheap clothes at the expense of 
precious life and yet more precious pur- 
ity of life—are these and other great out- 
standing financial immoralities in our 
own Republic so insignificant that we can 
afford to throw stones from our own 
glass houses? 

Now in this irresponsible assertion of 
Japan’s commercial dishonesty, it ‘has 
gone all thru the nations of the West 
until even a well-informed and well-dis- 
posed people believe it to be true that the 
Japanese are so dishonest among them- 
selves that they have to have Chinese 
compradores in their banks to keep watch 
of the bank accounts! Cultured men and 
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women who have traveled around the 
world keep coming home with this ludi- 
crous slander, and back it up by saying: 
“T saw it myself. Chinamen in the banks 
took my checks and handed me the 
cash!” Well, that seems conclusive, for 
you cannot think that scores of business 
men and bright women could all be mis- 
taken on so simple a matter. “The China- 
man was there and gave me the money,” 
they say. And, indeed, that is perfectly 
true, but it has no more to do with Jap- 
anese untrustworthiness than the pres- 
ence of Chinese laundrymen in our cities 
means the untrustworthiness of the mer- 
chants in the same cities. These returned 
globe trotters who are so cock-sure that 
Japanese banks employ Chinese account- 
ants probably never saw the inside of a 
Japanese bank. They had their letters 
of credit cashed in the great Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank, a British bank, 
whose branches are in Yokohama, Kobe, 
Nagasaki, and all the main ports of the 
East. If these travelers had gone to the 
Yokohama Specie Bank, or to any of the 


six great. banks of Tokvo, the largest of 


which has a capital of $15,000,000 
(gold), or to any of the 2,200 native 
banks, they couldn’t have found with the 
best of microscopes a shadow of a Chi- 
nese. They did not know that some of 
the ablest financiers in the world are 
Japanese. Probably not one of these per- 
sons ever so much as heard that Count 
Matsukata, a dozen years ago, swung the 
finances of his Empire from a silver on to 
a gold basis, without deranging any in- 
dustries, and with the applause of all men 
who have the difficult problems of the 
world’s finances always before them. 
One might as well say that because Chi- 
nese coolies were employed in the rear 
of the Japanese army in Manchuria, 
therefore the Japanese couldn’t trust 
each other to handle their commissariat 
and had to have Chinese to do it for 
them! 

Now I freely acknowledge that many 
of the merchants in Japan will bite any 
foreigner if they get a chance. Too 
many Japanese merchants actually have 
a bad reputation. But no one knows this 
better than do their own statesmen and 
moralists and upright merchants. They 
are doing everything they can to correct 
this national defect by persistent earnest 


ethical teaching in all their schools, espe- 
cially in the higher commercial schools. 
And I believe it will come out all right, 
just as I believe that our shameful graft, 
and the evils of our trusts, will come out 
all right. Just as there is here a strong 
moral life that will conquer our finan- 
cial immoralities, so do I believe in the 
strength of the moral qualities of Japan 
to correct her mercantile defects and put 
her on a level with the best commercial 
morality of the world. Not long ago I 
spent three hours with Prof. K. Naka- 
mura, of the Imperial University in To- 
kyo. He said: “One of the reasons why 
Japan at first hated and resisted any 
treaty of commerce was the fear that 
mercantile relations with the West would 
foster the spirit of gain, and would thus 
harm the finer moral sentiments of the 
people.” Indeed, it has been widely and 
profoundly feared in Japan that a great 
world commerce, on lines of competition, 
as in the West, would bring untold peril: 
to the high moral sensibilities of the 
Samurai spirit. 

No, I do not withdraw or modify the 
statement—it is diffiuclt to take in the 
moral greatness of the Japanese, whose 
passion for righteousness exceeds her 
greed for gold. 

“Well, can you keep that up when it 
comes to sexual morality?” I am asked. 
I dislike very much to speak about this 
subject. It is one of the great world 
pgoblems that never lets up in any land. 
If we didn’t have 50,000 abandoned 
women in New York; if every city in our 
Christian republic did not have its Ten- 
derloin districts ; if our divorce rate were 
not rising with such frightful rapidity 
(while Japan is probably the only nation: 
on earth whose proportion of divorces to 
marriages is diminishing) that now we 
have “more divorces in this country in 
one year than all the other Christian 
lands combined” (Pres. .G. Stanley 
Hall); if every university in our land 
where gather the choicest of our youths 
were not infected with this alarming 
problem; if latest scientific reports on 
the so-called “black plague that infects 
nearly sixty per centum of youths” did 
not threaten the moral existence of our 
homes ; then we might venture to talk. 

All I have to say on this sad question 
is: The people of the East prize among 
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their highest and noblest virtues those 
that conserve the family lines. Every- 
body knows that when men and women 
become morally rotten, such societies 
gradually are irreparably ruined, and 
families die out in crime and impotence 
until their nations cease from off the 
earth, or are swallowed up in outside 
conquests. Applying this great moral 
law that runs through all society East 
and West, we see at once that when fam- 
ily lines exist for centuries and even mil- 
lenniums, it must be because they are sup- 
ported by real moral life. The same 1s 
true of nations. So that when we see 
these oldest of the nations of the earth, 
with their histories, their moral and re- 
ligious leaders, their self-sacrificing he- 
roes—women as well as men—and when 
we find them so morally vigorous that 
they are capable of adapting the best 


fruits of Christian civilization within one 


generation, then I submit that talk about 
their licentiousness and concubinage and 
yoshi waras cannot have any deep mean- 
ing comparatively. I need not lower the 
flag yet. It still is difficult to take in the 
moral gieatness of the Japanese. 

Next, take their brutality as mani- 
fested by soldiers in Korea. Sad stories 
of this have been published far and wide, 
and I fancy much of it is true. But I 
remember it is less than a decade since 
one of our generals in the Philippines or- 
dered the slaughter of men, women and 
children, and the brutal water cure was 
not untried on the natives by some &f 
cur officers. The fact is, whenever a su- 
perior nation becomes the victor over an 
inferior one, no history of such conquests 
and occupations as yet has had a white 
page. No one deplores the irregulari- 
ties and injustices consequent on the tem- 
porary military occupation of Korea 
more than does Japan’s greatest states- 
man, Prince Ito, the Resident General 
of Korea. 

Just as I believe there is a high hu- 
manitarian spirit in our republic, and a 
moral life that will push our work in the 
Philippines to a successful issue, so I be- 
lieve that Korea, which by her weakness 
and ignorance has been a standing peril 
to the peace of the East, will under 
Prince Ito’s just guidance, and under the 
splendid work of our American mission- 
aries, become a vastly better and happier 


land than it ever has been or ever would 
have become under the old régime. Just 
as I believe in the moral greatness of our 
own ‘eget. in the ultimate solution of 
our problems of expansion, so I believe 
that the moral power of Japan, increased 
by the wider interpretations of moral 
terms, will justly solve the problems .of 
expansion in Korea, Formosa and 
Manchuria. 

The last of the four charges is that the 
Japanese are a spying and treacherous 
people. I hasten to suggest that this 
charge is never made by any one who 
can converse in their language and read 
their literature. The greatest barrier 
that exists between the millions of the 
East and the millions of the West is the 
language, and the Japanese language is 
confessedly the most difficult on earth to 
master. “Nothing is worse than a bar- 
rier against the communication of 
thought,” said the unfortunate Premier, 
li-Kamon, who was assassinated for dar- 
ing to sign the treaty with Commodore 
Perry. It is perfectly safe to say that 
were the North separated from the 
South in our republic by the same lin- 
guistic ignorance that separates our peo- 
ple from Japan, the misunderstandings 
and bitter slanders that would ensue 
would be incalculable. It is natural 
to be suspicious where one cannot 
understand, where the barrier against 
communication of thought cannot be 
crossed. It is because of this difficult 
barrier that 99 out of every 100 of the 
foreigners who have come in contact 
with the Japanese have such a large mar- 
gin for suspicion and such an easy di- 
gestion for misrepresentations and such 
an unsuspecting willingness to pass on 
current slanders as truth. 

The Japanese are vastly superior to us 
in their unwavering purpose to break 
down this wretched barrier to inter- 
course. They have splendidly overcome 
enough of Western languages to under- 
stand fairly well our governmental, edu- 
cational, religious, social, and family 
structures. Their scholars read in the 
originals our histories, and are familiar 
with the great men and women who have 
left imperishable names in Western liter- 
ature, laws and science. And there is 
no language they study so much and 
prize so highly as the English, which 
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now has become the world language. 
There is not a higher government school 
in Japan where English is not ceaselessly 
taught, with the possible exception in 
very few schools where German or 
French is the specialty. 

But how is it with us of the West? 
We never learn the Japanese language 
unless we have to. I know of none of 
our hundreds of universities and colleges 
where students take courses in the Japa- 
nese language. Even our great govern- 
ment, that has been of invaluable aid to 
Japan for over half a century, never has 
had more than one or two American in- 
terpreters in diplomatic service, until re- 
cently they have sent out six students to 
learn the language and be ready to take 
responsible positions. The government 
may possibly have one official in Wash- 
ington who can read the Japanese lan- 
guage, but I very much doubt it. Is it 
not therefore natural that Westerners 
who can’t think or speak in Japanese 
should take easy refuge in all sorts of 
suspicions, especially when not even our 
ablest newspapers have on their staffs a 
single one who can read the Japanese 
language? Is there not danger that our 
highest officials may be misled by some 
angry war correspondent, or by some dis- 
appointed military attaché, or by the 
newly formed body of secret agents of 
the government, or by hateful European 
diplomats who long to break the real 
friendship that for more than half a cen- 
tury has bound us together? If all these 
men, whose business it is to know facts 
exactly as they are, were able to use the 
Japanese language freely, does any one 
imagine that the jingo journals of Amer- 
ica could have had such a prosperous 
crusade of over a year against Japan? 
Or that a member of Congress could go 
around the country, ignorantly or mali- 
ciously slandering great and friendly 
Japan, without arousing the indignation 
of the body of which he is a member and 
the disgust of the people who condescend 
to listen to him? 


_ I believe that thirty-three years of life 
in Japan enables me to say without fear 
of contradiction by any one who knows 
their language that the moral greatness 
of Japan makes it impossible that she 
should do an act of international treach- 
ery, such as attacking the Philippines or 


Hawaii. They are a people as sacredly 
bound to the principles of international 
law as we are. ‘Their alliance with 
Great Britain, instead of being, as some 
maliciously assert, a peril to America, is 
one of the surest bonds of abiding peace. 
It may be worth while to quote from a 
very high authority on this subject: 

“That treaty has not abridged in any way 
the right of Great Britain or Japan to go to 
war of its own choosing; but in that case 
the other party is under no obligation what- 
ever to come to the assistance of its ally... . 
In order to involve the other party to the 
alliance in a war waged by its ally it is es- 
sential that the war should have arisen from 
unprovoked attack or aggressive action on the 
part of some other power. If the territorial 
rights of Japan or Great Britain in Eastern 
Asia or India, or the general peace in those 
regions, or the “open door” in China is threat- 
ened by an aggressive and hostile action of 
a third power, then only are Japan and Eng- 
land to fight shoulder to shoulder in defense 
of the just rights of one or the other of the 
two parties or of both.” 

This means that if Japan should make 
any aggressive action against America, 
the alliance does not bind England at all. 

It seems to me that those who accuse 
Japan of possible treachery are them- 
selves treacherous to the ideals of our re- 
public on fair play and to our Anglo- 
Saxon standards of honor. They seem 
to me to be ignorant of the people they 
slander, ignorant of the methods of 
diplomacy, and of international law. It 
is not more difficult to take in the moral 
greatness of the Japanese than it is to 
take in the moral littleness of those who 
slander her, In the ‘face of the charge 
that the Japanese are “a race morally 
reprehensible,” I have no hesitation in 
saying again: 

It is difficult to take in the moral great- 
ness of the Japanese, whose Imperial 
Line has never been broken; whose fam- 
ily life persists thru centuries; whose 
heroes, men and women, show a spirit of 
sacrifice that is the very key to the high- 
est moral life; and whose virtues are so 
virile that they can appropriate within 
the narrow limits of one generation all! 
the great liberties of our modern civiliza- 
tion, and all the humanity that is embod- 
ied in the world-wide Red Cross Society. 

In these days of ceaseless insinuations 
of the likelihood of war with Japan soon- 
er or later, it is not out of place to say 
that Japan regards our traditional 
friendship of very great value, and she 
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has an unique feeling of gratitude to us. 
But it is equally true to say we owe 
Japan quite as much as she owes us, and 
in the solution of the greatest world 
problem—the peaceable coming togethe1 


of the East and the West—Japan can be 
of more use to us than all the rest of the 
world. It would be a calamity for us to 
lose the true and sincere friendship of 
Japan. 


Senpal, JAPAN. 


The Salary of the College Woman 


BY THE BACHELOR MAID 


years a noticeable amount of 

mention has been made of the in- 
adequacy of the college professor’s sal- 
ary and its disproportion to the demands 
made upon him by the social position and 
the standard of living coincident with his 
calling.- While the agitation has per- 
haps been neither general enough nor 
sufficiently organized to bring about as 
yet any appreciable benefit to this class 
of wage-earners, it has undoubtedly met 
a sympathetic reception, and the purpose 
of the Carnegie Pension Fund has found 
general approval. But in the discussion 
of the professional salary in general, 
small note has been taken, so far as I 
have observed, of the particular portion 
of.college instructors who have in reality 
the greatest ground for complaint—. e., 
the feminine portion. The woman who 
holds a college position has generally not 
held it very long before she discovers 
herself face to face with a dead wall, 
often made sightly by a veil of academic 
ivy, it is true, but no less hard to scale 
for all that ; and rarely worth the scaling. 
indeed, because there is nothing for her 
on the other side. Only the satisfaction 
of having made the climb, along with 
some scratches and bruises, rewards her 
for leaving her little grass plot of com- 
fortable mediocrity. Or, in language 
stripped of floral decoration, the very 
best college positions open to women, 
with a few conspicuous exceptions, offer 
salaries which no man of corresponding 
scholarship and pedagogic experience 
would consent to accept. Even the 
woman who has adorned her name with 
all the possible academic degrees, and en- 
riched her mind with foreign study and 
research, finds practically but two al- 
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ternatives open to her: a professorship 
in one of the few high-grade colleges for 
women, where the honor is indeed great 
but the remuneration small, or a salary 
similarly small and a subordinate position 
under some masculine head of a depart- 
ment in a coeducational university. Thus 
are all the laurels on the other side of 
the wall already gathered by her profes- 
sional brother for the adornment of his 
own brow. And in conduct, if not in 
words, he seems to counsel her to emulate 
her gentle domestic sister, and be con- 
tent with only a rose in her hair. Such, 
save in the case of the very few whose 
conspicuous executive ability has placed 
them in the chair of president or dean, 
is the reward of the women who have 
actually scaled the wall, who are counted 
as the “successful” and the “able” in the 
educational world. What of the large 
number of women instructors and -pro- 
fessors in the colleges a degree less great, 
women by nature equally able, probably, 
but denied thru narrow means even in 
their schooldays the prestige of Euro- 
pean study—that winning card which so 
far outranks all else in the game for 
favor with the college trustee? 
Numbers of ambitious, clever, earnest 
young women are graduated from our 
colleges and universities, young women 
whose abilities call forth sincere recom- 
mendation from their instructors, often 
profound admiration. The aforesaid 
recommendations frequently place them 
at Once in positions which seem, and are, 
remarkably flattering to a new - fledged 
B. A., and hardly a girl of them, finding 
herself so early, and so easily, established 
in a college instructorship, but mentally 
sees herself. a student in a European 
university within at least three years’ 
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time. Where is she actually to be found 
at the end of ten years? Where she be- 
gan, altho earning, possibly, an addi- 
tional two or three hundred dollars an- 
nually in recognition of exceptional 
merit or thru promotion upon the resig- 
nation or death of a superior in the same 
department. And there she will be 
(minus a second “raise” of salary) at 
the end of ten years more, unless some 
fairy godmother secure her passage to 
Europe or some lover persuade her to 
transfer her field of research to love and 
domestic science in an apartment house. 
For the universally low salary results in 
a correspondingly low proportion of 
vacancies in desirable positions. With 
nothing to be gained by change, women 
who have once secured what are .ad- 
mittedly the best places to be hoped for 
by the sex naturally hold on to them, 
and thus there is not “room at the top.” 
That portion of the top reserved for 
women on the educational eminence has 
a very limited circumference. But sup- 
posing the existence of a desirable va- 
cancy, the teacher who was so “promis- 
ing” ten years before has small hope of 
reaching it, for she has gained little, save 
experience, in that time to make her more 
desired by, or better known to, another 
institution than in her first years of 
teaching. Of course, so long as no other 
college seeks her, her own college need 
not pay a great sum to keep her, and 
the savings out of that sum do not 
rapidly reach proportions suggesting 
study abroad. So she stands helpless at 
the foot of the wall. 

I have asked various college presidents 
and administrators why they did not pay 
their women teachers as high salaries as 
were given to men doing the same grade 
of work. The first and most conclusive 
of all their answers is invariably: Be- 
cause no other college does. Now, of 
course, that reply is not highly logical, 
but it must be admitted that there is a 
finality about it which gives them a dis- 
tinct advanage. However, having first 
by this telling stroke made you fully un- 
derstand that there is absolutely no 
money for you in the discussion, they 
are generally willing, purely as an aca- 
demic exercise in argument, to go on to 
explain why this female-teacher’s-salary 
condition prevails. The reasons com- 


monly given are these: Men are not 
necessarily more successful in the class 
room than women, but they are of more 
value to an institution, because they, 
either by writing or successful research, 
call attention to it, or they travél about, 
giving lectures or attending educational 
meetings whereby their college is favor- 
ably advertised, or they are prominent in 
the civic life of their own community, or 
they are superior to women in managing 
the machinery of the college itself; and 
men have families to support. 

I am moved to answer the latter reason 
first—to get it off my mind. I marvel 
that any reasonable man will venture to 
offer it to a woman even half-way rea- 
sonable, and men generally do back down 
from it tolerably early in the discussion. 
For the absurdity of it is even greater 
than the injustice of it, since it is a dis- 
tinction never drawn between one man 
and another, and you do not fix the sal- 
ary even of your professor of sociology 
by your knowledge whether he is a 
bachelor or supports his theory of eu- 
genics by being the parent of ten vigor- 
ous and hungry children. But suppos- 
ing that men’s salaries anywhere were 
proportioned to their real or apparent 
need of money, what right has any one 
to assume that the financial responsibili- 
ties of the professional woman are less 
heavy, her needs less urgent? Few 
women are teaching in colleges or else- 
where who have not broken-down par- 
ents to support, younger relatives to edu- 
cate, family debts to pay for the sake of 
the family honor. Of these women many 
are giving up a part. of their savings, 
some are giving all. I know one woman, 
the recipient of “a good salary for a 
woman” and counted “successful” by her 
friends, who each September returns to 
her position with less than the price of 
a month’s board in her purse, and this 
by no means because she has wasted her 
substance in riotous living. And there 
are doubtless many like her, if we but 
knew it, but therein lies the difference 
between the woman and the man. He 
parades his infant “responsibilities,” for 
they mark him the “good citizen” and 
“unselfish” contributor to the nation’s 
strength, but the woman’s responsibilities 
are born of the failure and defeat of 
those she loves, and she cannot lay bare 
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their sores and hers even to a pitying 
public eye. 

Yet I emphatically do not claim that 
these, her misfortunes, furnish any just 
ground why she should expect a larger 
salary. I do wish, however, to call at- 
tention to the fact that it is very largely 
lue to these conditions that women are 
uot as “valuable to an institution” as are 
imen. Practically every one of the “val- 
uable” assets of the man professor above 
enumerated is contingent upon the pos- 
session of a reasonably large income, 
save only perhaps the writing of books 
and magazine articles. Even these, if of 
a technical nature (and unless the teacher 
possess a purely literary gift independent 
of his specialty, they must be that to be 
in any way valuable), presuppose the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of 
money in the schools where the founda- 
tion at least of this technical knowledge 
must be gained, for the day is past when 
the self-educated, however earnest and 
capable, can compete with those who 
have had access to university libraries 
and laboratories. But in proportion to 
the number of men on college faculties 
the production of books from that source, 
save for an inundation of textbooks— 
notably editions of Czsar’s Commentar- 
ies—most of which the educational world 
could get on comfortably without, is not 
large. And a very respectable number 
of women teachers have produced books 
of acknowledged excellence. Several of 
these authors were among my own 
teachers. They are today, as they were 
then, on the faculty of an institution 
which is invariably cited as an example 
of the small salaries paid even by the 
very foremost colleges for women. Evi- 
dently, being a woman is the one con- 
dition under which it does not “pay to 
advertise.” 

As to “research,” material upon which 
to work is an absolute essential. Only 
the exceptionally fortunate of either sex 
ever begin teaching with so extensive a 
preliminary training and equipment that 
they can accomplish much that is really 
worth while in that respect without ad- 
ditional opportunities for study later in 
life. And they must go outside of their 
own institutions to secure it. This takes 
money, and no small sum. And the pro- 
vision for placing such opportunities 
within the reach of poorer teachers is, in 


actual fact, most inadequate. The vari- 
ous fellowships offered for study abroad 
are almost invariably limited to women 
whose bachelor degree is less’ than five 
years behind them, and of those eligi- 
ble under that condition many cannot 
avail themselves of the money thus of- 
fered for their support, because during 
their period of study their families would 
be deprived of their accustomed assist- 
ance from their salaries. Again, the col- 
leges which offer a regular leave of ab- 
sence for study to every teacher are very 
few, so that the only means by which the 
impecunious one may increase her store 
of knowiedge is vacation study. And, 
so far as I am aware, the only place in 
the United States where serious advanced 
work may be done in summer time by 
college instructors is the University of 
Chicago. The fortunately central loca- 
tion of this great institution makes it a 
boon to low-salaried teachers, whose ap- 
preciation of it is strongly attested by 
the throngs of them who may be found 
there thru the summer months, but, altho 
it is indeed the traditional “half a loaf,” 
it is not a satisfactory substitute for a 
year or two of uninterrupted study. The 
teacher goes there tired with the year’s 
effort to make others learn, she leaves 
still tired from the effort to learn in a 
limited time the greatest possible amount 
herself, and has learned so much the less 
for that precise reason. And to the as- 
pirant for advanced degrees this patch- 
work style of study holds out small en- 
couragement. How then may the ill- 
paid instructor hope to glorify her col- 
lege by “research’’? 

The attendance upon educational and 
like meetings, the maintaining of an in- 
fluence in social, and, thru that, in civic 
life are so obviously dependent upon the 
financial status of the college professor 
that they hardly call for argument. 

The “advertising” done by lectures, 
and the direction of the larger matters 
of college life are not, of course, mat- 
ters governed by the pocket-book. They 
are, however, controlled by the same 
spirit which makes the sex distinction 
in salary. Even in colleges for women 
wherever both sexes are represented 
upon the faculty—and there are exceed- 
ingly few colleges of first rank where 
they are not—the higher powers infalli- 
bly see to it that every duty involving 
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appearance in public is assigned to a 
male members. They never take the 
trouble to find out whether their women 
professors possess latent germs of plat- 
form oratory or executive ability. 

Now the reason of all this is, I sup- 
pose, that they honestly think us in- 
ferior, altho they print “Professor” after 
our names in their catalogues in quite as 
large type as is granted to their mascu- 
lie instructors. The thing quite beyond 
the graspof my feminine intellect is: Why 
do colleges which profess to desire the 
best, and can pay for it, put up with in- 
ferior substitutes year after year? Or 
do they consider some chairs really less 
important than others? When they em- 
ploy a man professor of Latin and a 
woman professor of Greek, a man for 
chemistry and a woman for physics, do 
they rank the relative importance of 
these subjects in accordance with the 
respective salaries which they pay? It 
might appear so, if I had not absolute 
knowledge of several cases where a re- 
versal of sex in the occupants of a chair 
was accompanied by an immediate “about 
face” in the relation of the salaries paid. 

In this, as in other departments of 
woman’s work, the presumably tem- 
porary tenure of position is often given 
as a reason for inferiority in pay. How- 
ever just this may be in a general way, 
the college instructor is, of all salaried 
women, probably least deserving of such 
discrimination. Her work is in itself at- 
tractive enough to her so that she is not 
to be easily tempted to give it up for an- 
other sort whose attractions remain to 
be proved, and besides she is becoming 
ever more imbued with the idea that if 
she does marry that is no occasion for 
renouncing her profession. Therefore, 
the chances upon her permanency have 
come to be practically equal to those 
taken upon her male colleague, and the 
danger of losing her “just when she has 
learned the business” may now be con- 
sidered a negligible quantity. True, there 
are said to be some worthy gentlemen 
who advocate as a matter of principle 
the maintenance of her low wage with a 
view to discouraging her professional 
aspirations and diverting her into “her 
proper sphere.” This idea seems to me 
—if I may be allowed the undignified 
phrase—to be getting worked consider- 
ably overtime. At any rate, the work- 


ing of it is time wasted. Women are 
not scared into matrimony nowadays by 
dread of starvation, and if they could be 
the college woman, thus forcibly diverted 
from what she has spent her life learn- 
ing how to do to a thing which she has 
never learned at all, would make any- 
thing but a satisfied and satisfactory 
wife. . 

I would not be understood as asking 
for absolute equality of salary among 
all college professors irrespective of any 
other consideration than the fact of be- 
ing labeled “professor.” One man in an 
institution may be unquestionably the 
superior of his fellows, tho his title be 
the same, and there are many possible 
reasons why his superiority should be 
given public recognition by a distinction 
in salary. The same conditions may and 
do occur in a group of women teachers, 
and no reasonable woman can possibly 
find in them cause for offense. But 
when the same position is sought by a 
man and a woman essentially alike in 
education, length of service, and recog- 
nized success as teachers, and the man 
is offered two-thirds more than the 
woman, when the leading women’s col- 
leges pay niggardly salaries, when the 
Ph.D. forsakes her chair in one of these, 
only to find herself degraded in rank and 
not bettered in income in a coeducational 
university, then, then, we begin to know 
from experience what is meant by <‘clos- 
ing the door of hope.” For, after all, the 
mere dollars do not mean so much to us 
as the implication made thru their de- 
nial that, at best, we can never rise in 
the college world above the position of a 
temporary economical makeshift for the 
man who happens not to be at the mo- 
ment available. Added to this, in the 
case of some, is the bitter consciousness 
that thru this same lack of dollars they 
are indeed, tho ambitious and conscien- 
tious in their work, not as valuable as 
the men and women who, in their under- 
graduate days and after, have been able 
to afford the exceptional opportunities 
for study which they themselves could 
only long for. It is often said that 
women have themselves tothank for their 
low wages, in that they accept with grate- 
ful meekness what a man would decline 
with jaunty scorn. This may be true of 
some trades, but how may you be jaunty 
when your life and others depend upon 
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your salary, and the men who employ 
you know as well as you do.that there 
is not a place in the land where you may 
hope to receive more than they see fit to 
pay you? 

I have r:ot included the public school 
teacher, overworked and underpaid as 
she is, in this protest, because certain 
features of het case differ essentially 
from ours, and also because she pos- 


sesses, with all her wrongs, one weapon 
denied to us; there is something highei 
for which she may “strike.” The pe- 
culiar embarrassment of our present sit- 
uation appears to be that we have already 
gone as high in our line as men consider 
it expedient for women to go. Is there 
no way of advancing our limit save by 
the manual laborer’s weapon of organ- 
ized revolt? 


General Luke E. Wright, 
Secretary of War 


BY F. HEISKELL 


HEN President Roosevelt again 
\W honored Luke E. Wright, of 
Tennessee, this time appoint- 
ing him Secretary of War, the average 
American, reviewing the several honors 
‘that have fallen to this Southern Demo- 
crat and former Confederate soldier, 
sought the “why” in the case. What 
does this Southerner possess which wins 
for him posts coveted by any American? 
What does he bring to the Cabinet as 
compensation for the loss of two such 
unusual War Secretaries as Root and 
Taft? | 
He brings to the Cabinet absolute 
fearlessness, a remarkable mind, a keen 
perception which enables him to strike 
at the exact psychological moment, a 
grasp of the details of conditions in the 
Philippine Islands, and of the needs, the 
good qualities and the shortcomings of 
the natives; a thoro and intimate knowl- 
edge of the actual warfare and a good 
idea of the needs of a modern army, 
the esteem of every army officer who 
knows him and many who only know of 
him, a sense of justice almost quixotic, 
a heart as tender as that of a woman, and 
a backbone of steel. 

It fell to the lut of General Wright at 
fifteen to be a soldier, and he was in 
every engagement of the Army of Ten- 
nessee except Shiloh. A delayed train 
kept him out of this great fight. He 
thus saw four years of bruising warfare. 
His record sparkles with gallantry, but 
it was after the war that his courage had 


the most severe test. During the yellow 
fever scourge in Memphis General 
Wright led in the fight against the 
scourge, against famine, and against the 
brutal marauders who dared God’s anger 
for loot. He was stricken with the fever, 
but he cut short the long period of con- 
valescence the physicians would have re- 
quired and took up his work again as 
soon as he was able to leave his bed. 

In 1870, when a demoralized Memphis 
was overrun with thugs and with lawless- 
ness, Mr. Wright was asked to run for 
Attorney-General for the criminal court 
of Shelby County (Memphis). It was a 
position requiring fearlessness and good 
judgment, and both of these the candi- 
date had. He was elected and since has 
been called General, as is the custom in 
Tennessee. 

During his term of service as Attor- 
ney-General two daring and desperate 
criminals established themselves in Mem- 
phis as “lumber brokers.” They opened 
an office in a prominent street and a few 
weeks later clubbed into insensibility a 
Southern Express money messenger, 
who had come into their office to deliver 
what was afterward discovered to be an 
ordinary builder’s brick, which had been 
forwarded by a confederate. The thieves 
robbed the messenger, tied a sack over 
his head, and fled. After a long chase 
they were captured and General Wright 
prosecuted them. One of them, known 
as Johnson, feigned insanity, and while 
in jail, during all his waking hours, he 
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screamed almost continuously, “Dollar 
for dollar!” “Dollar for dollar!” He ut- 
tered his strange cry constantly in the 
court room while.on trial, and during the 
Attorney-General’s speech to the jury 
he yelled with redoubled energy. Sud- 
denly, just as Johnson gave the cry, the 
prosecutor turned on the prisoner and 
the expression which comes to his face, 
even at this good day when it is aroused, 


prosecuting attorney will never know 
how near death he was that day in the 
court room when he turned on me. I 
knew my game had failed. On the table 
before me was the club with which we. 
had struck the messenger, and for a mo- 
ment I intended to kill him with it even 
if they swung me up afterward.” 
Another evidence of General Wright’s 
foresight and perception was given early 
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flared forth. Advancing toward John- 
son and shaking his finger to emphasize 
his words, he exclaimed: “We shall have 
dollar for dollar from you. I’m here to 
see that you pay it.” Johnson, taken off 
his guard, let drop the mask. The jury 
saw it and the judge saw it. Johnson, in 
stripes, gave nearly a quarter century of 
labor to the State of Tennessee. Before 
he was taken: to the penitentiary at 
Nashville he said to a jailer: “That 


in his service as a member of the second 
Philippine Commission. Before enter- 
ing upon its duties as a legislative body 
the second Commission gave three 
months to investigation of conditions in 
the Islands. Rich men and poor men, 
priests and sinners, Englishmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Spaniards, Americans— 
all classes and conditions .were sum- 
moned and each told what he knew, each 
offered advice, each worked for his in- 
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dividual interest. Into this mass of tes- 
timony the Commission thrust its hand, 
grasped the kernel, shook away the waste 
matter and having found the problem set 
about solving it. Arguing that the 
American people would not countenance 
the retention of the Islands if an army 
of 65,000 men was necessary to hold 
them, Commissioner Wright proposed to 
organize the Philippine Constabulary, to 
be composed of loyal Filipinos and off- 
cered by American ex-regulars and ex- 
volunteers. At first the other members 
of the commission did not take kindly to 
the idea, but they were soon won over. 
Not so, however, with the army, or that 
part of it which hovered about the south 
wing of the Ayuntamiento, where the 
commanding general’s office was. These 
soldiers held up their hands in holy hor- 
ror. The army had been buying loyalty 


from the Filipinos by paying 30 pesos to 
each insurrecto who came out of the bush 
and surrendered his rifle, and now these 
civilians who knew nothing of war would 
put good American arms into the hands 


of the Filipinos. There would be an up- 
rising. The commanding general point- 
ed to the Sepoy rebellion. And then and 
there the commanding general and other 
officers nearby heard a neat, concise and 
accurate history of the Sepoy rebellion, 
the lesson of which was that the rebellion 
proved the necessity for proper organi- 
zation and proper disciplining of native 
troops. Commissioner Wright was the 
lecturer. In the softest voice and with 
most genial manner he gave them details 
of the Sepoy rebellion, for, anticipating 
just what happened, he had read a bit 
in order to add to his general knowledge 
of the great revolt. He chose for this 
reading a critical analysis of the causes 
leading up to the rebellion. It was writ- 
ten by a British officer, and there were 
just thirty-two volumes of it. Shortly 
thereafter the constabulary, thoroly or- 
ganized, was holding the Islands. 

Here is another incident which shows 
the fearlessness of the man, and his 
power to see when and how he may win 
with one blow instead of a long, tiresome 
campaign. It happened when he was 
Acting Governor of the Philippine 
Islands. Certain Filipinos, biting the 
hafid which fed them, preached sedition, 
and certain officers of the army predicted 
an uprising. They made the predictions 


sa.often and so publicly that the Filipinos 
heard and were encouraged. It was 
about this time that the Federal party 
was organized at the suggestion and 
under the direction of the Philippine 
Commission. The party’s membership 
increased with wonderful rapidity and 
within a few months more rifles and 
arms of all kinds were brought in by al- 
leged insurrectos than the army had been 
able to gather in three times as many 
months, and the army paid 30 pesos for 
each rifle, while the Federal party paid 
nothing. But the success of the new 
party brought forth a new element of 
danger. The Filipino is a shrewd politi- 
cian, and seeing the popularity and rapid 
spread of the Federal party, those politi- 
cians who had loudly refused to join be- 
gan to cast about for some channel thru 
which they might reach the open stage 
and be seen and heard. One of these 
politicians was the editor of a paper 
which carried much matter just border- 
ing on sedition. He conceived the idea 
of organizing the “Katipunan party,” 
and at once set about putting the idea 
into execution. He printed much about 
the new party, its aims and its possibili- 
ties, and the tone of his editorials was 
more seditious with each issue, but the 
Gobernador Civil said nothing. He 
knew, however, the history of the Kati- 
punan. He knew that it had been organ- 
ized by real patriots and with a view to 
striking hard and often for their native 
land, and he knew the organizers had left 
it long before “ladrones” and murderers 
operated under its flag and as members 
of it. So he waited. 

Shortly after the day’s work had be- 
gun one sunshiny morning Governor 
Wright sat in his office in Manila talking 
with Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, 
when Sejfior Editor and a delegation 
from the Katipunan party was an- 
nounced. The same expression he wore 
when he turned on “Dollar-for-Dollar” 
Johnson came to the face of the Gov- 
ernor as he ordered the delegation 
ushered in. Sefior Editor was followed 
by a number of hombres, whose shirts 
at their lower extremities flapped outside 
of their trousers and whose ideas of 
statesmanship consisted of a knowledge 
of the habits of the water-buffalo and of 
the fighting-cock. They. did not know 
just why they were there and just what 
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was to happen; and what did happen 
happened so rapidly that they, being 
Tagalogs of the lower class, and having 
little knowledge of Spanish, probably do 
not know until this day what, it all meant. 
Nor is it probable that Senator Beveridge 
understood it, not knowing Spanish. 

After a courteous greeting from the 
Governor, Sefior Editor launched forth 
into a speech. “We do not represent,” 
said he, “the aristocracy of the Philip- 
pine Islands, but we, members of the 
newly organized Katipunan party, repre- 
sent the brawn and sinew, the But 
his speech ended there. The Gobernador 
Civil, who had waited these several days, 
was talking. The forefinger of his right 
hand was near the nose of Sefior Editor, 
and the Sefior was backing toward the 
swinging doors, thru which he had en- 
tered the chamber. “The Americans,” 
said the Governor, “desire in every way 
to help the Filipinos. But the Filipinos 
must also help. Katipunan spells murder 
in the Philippine Islands now, and you 
know it. The time is not arrived for a 
Katipunan party. And another thing. 
We have been watching your antics and 
reading your paper. Bilibid prison’s 
doors swing wide for those who spread 
sedition and you have for some time been 
dangerously near the line.” 

Just then Sefior Editor backed thru 
the swinging doors and into the hallway. 
The representatives of the brawn and 
sinew of the Islands had been in the hall- 
way some time, and neither El Sefior 
nor the brawn and sinew tarried longer. 
When the swinging doors closed behind 
El Sefior, the Katipunan party, a project 
big with trouble, was dead beyond resur- 
rection. 

This incident shows the army’s feel- 
ing for him. The writer was one of three 
civilian guests at a large dinner in 
Manila one night. The diners other than 
the three civilians were officers of the 
army and navy. Toasts were drunk se- 
dately to generals and admirals. Then a 
captain of regulars—not a “coffee- 
cooler,” but a fightine-man—proposed a 
toast “to the best and most popular man 
in the Philippine Islands—Luke E. 
Wricht.” With a shout the diners were 
on their feet and they drank “bottoms 


up. 


These stray bits show what the South- 
ern War Secretary brings to the nation’s 
councils. He has been poorly advertised, 
for his modesty protested when news- 
paper writers, in discussing him and his 
work, would bestow praise where praise 
was due. But those who know him un- 
derstand why he has been the recipient 
of unusual honors, and his honors have 
been unusual. His appointment as a 
member of the Philippine Commission 
came unsolicited. His work in the Phil- 
ippines was notable and especially so in 
the beginning, when five men threw their 
energy and their strength into the stag- 
gering job of making a government for 
ten millions of people, “half devil and 
half child.’ and many of them whole 
devil. When Governor Taft was stricken 
with an illness which Washington feared 
would mean his permanent retirement, 
General Wright was jumped over a Re- 
publican who ranked him on the Com- 
mission, and into the newly created office 
of Vice-Governor. So clearly did his 
work stand out and so universally was 
he esteemed that the man over whose 
head he went into the Vice-Governorship, 
a brusque man and one often misunder- 
stood, but a man valuable to his govern- 
ment, said: “He deserved it, and I am 
glad it was given to him. He is the man 
for the place.” 

Later, when Judge Taft was made 
Secretary of War, General Wright was 
made Governor-General of the Philip- 
pine Islands, the first Governor-General 
ever appointed by the United States. 
When he returned to Memphis for a 
brief rest, after more than two years of 
service in the Islands, the President of 
the United States came there to welcome 
home this Democrat and ,x-Confederate 
soldier who had “made good.” When 
Japan asked for an Ambassador instead 
of a Minister from America, she also 
asked. and stressed the request, that the 
first Ambassador be one of America’s 
great men, and the appointment was 
siven to General Wright. Japan knew 
him thru his work in the Philippines, as 
did all the Orient, and the appointment 
pleased Japan. The latest honor is the 
Portfolio of War. Ere long the North 
will thank the South for giving the na- 
tion such a man. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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The Struggle for American 
Independence 


WE have great respect for the bubble- 
pricker whether we agree with him or 
not, for this is a complacent world, with 
‘a complacency nowhere exhibited more 
cheerfully than in connection with the 
traditions of the American Revolution. 
Hence we always listen to Mr. Sydney 
George Fisher when he utters himself 
upon this topic which he is trying to 
make his own. He is in a way the en- 
fant terrible in American history, assum- 
ing a place made vacant by the late Mon- 
cure D. Conway. He has already ren- 
dered more than one service with his 
thorogoing irreverence and his incisive 
criticism. 

A few years ago Mr. Fisher offended 
the “professional” historical world with 
his “True History of the American Rev- 
olution,” in which he sought at once to 
show that there was a conspiracy among 
history writers, and that the American 
Revolution was really less dignified and 
pretentious than the patriotic societies 
had believed. He has now expanded this 
work, corrected what was in it a badly 
balanced treatment, and delivered him- 
self of two volumes upon The Struggle 
for American Independence.* The story 
here told is interesting and convincing. 
Mr. Fisher has good literary ability and 
the faculty of knowing a point when he 
sees it. He has consulted the original 
sources of information at great length, 
as his elaborate notes and citations bear 
witness, while he is at the same time fa- 
miliar with the secondary works in which 
the “historians,” who are still somewhat 
under the ban, have analyzed and digest- 
ed the revolutionary archives. We be- 
lieve that the volumes are an excellent 
corrective, worthy of careful study by all 
who would know of the Revolution as it 
was. Thru most of their pages they tell 
the familiar narrative, but Mr. Fisher’s 
insistence upon the rejection of tradition 
is always obvious. He is safe in his 
statement that too little critical skill has 





“Tue Struccte ror AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. B 
Sydney George Fisher. 2 vols. Philadelphia: J. 
ppincott Company. $4. 


been spent upon the books available for 
the public. * 

Mr. Fisher’s chief thesis has changed 
but little since his “True History” ap- 
peared. He still delights in proving, and 
then again proving, that the patriot army 
was not a gay military aggregation in 
traditional buff and blue, but was a dis- 
orderly, badly drilled crowd of farmers 
who could be relied upon only to shoot 
straight. They deserted at pleasure, 
obeyed or disobeyed at will, until the vic- 
torious American general deserved as 
much glory for conquering his own army 
as for humbling the enemy. Apart from 
this, Mr. Fisher has shown again, and in 
greater detail, how much the Revolution 
owed to English indifference. Until the 
very end England held to her idea of con- 
ciliation, sending out eminent Whigs, 
who opposed the war, as her command- 
ers, and rarely resorting to that kind of 
war which General Sherman has so la- 
conically described. 

It is not our desire to maintain that 
the professor is the ideal history writer. 
Rhodes and Parkman and Lea would 
silence that. But Mr. Fisher reveals 
continually the weakness to which the 
lawyer or business man writing history 
is peculiarly susceptible. History is not 
“shop” to him. He pursues it in his leis- 
ure moments, but does not live with it 
and talk it for hours a day with his 
equals or colleagues. It is but a little 
thing to speak of “Mr.” Stubbs; yet not 
to think of the greatest English historian 
of our times as the Bishop of Oxford has 
considerable significance. Many perfect- 
ly true things seem new to Mr. Fisher 
merely because he does not know that 
they are in the mouth of every first-rate 
teacher of American history in the coun- 
try. He speaks with proper contempt of 
his professorial friend who doubted the 
existence of original revolutionary evi- 
dence “worth investigating,” but reveals 
thereby not the weakness of teachers, but 
his own lack of acquaintance with them. 

Mr. Fisher is refreshing and in many 
ways original. He has a good knowledge 
of the Revolution and one that has stead- 
ily improved. Every one of his volumes 
has given valuable points of view. And 
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every time he plucks away a tradition 
that conceals a sham or bolsters up an 
unearned glory we give applause. On 
the whole, we are quite willing to have 
the historical profession lampooned for 
the sake of Mr. Fisher’s books. 


7 
Folkways 


On reading the preface of Professor 
Sumner’s Folkways* one cannot fail to 
feel the note of authority which appears 
in the dispassionate way in which the 
author turns aside from writing a text- 
book of sociology to prepare a treatise 
on the folkways, in order to fill a gap in 
the literature of social science due to the 
lack of an exhaustive treatment of the 
social importance of tradition and its re- 
lation to the principle of welfare. With 
its six hundred and ninety-two pages and 
more than seven hundred titles in the 
bibliography, not to mention the fre- 
quent evidence of a working knowledge 
of the principal languages of Europe 
which has Jargely been acquired by the 
author since the days of his economic 
publications, it is not to be gainsaid that 
the generous volume resulting from this 
excursus has fulfilled its mission, and 
Professor Sumner can now finish the So- 
ciology with the assurance that hence- 
forth he can refer to his own treatment of 
the mores in print (p. iii). 

Altho the title of this treatise is “Folk- 
ways,” the distinctive word is “Mores,” 
which we find to be an elusive but exceed- 
ingly suggestive term. The mores afe 
folkways “raised to another plane,” 
“when the elements of truth and right 
are developed into doctrines of welfare” 
—that is, “the mores are the folkways, in- 
cluding the philosophical and ethical gen- 
eralizations as to societal welfare which 
are suggested by them, and inherent in 
them, as they grow” (p. 30). In the pre- 
face, Professor Sumner says, speaking of 
the word mores: “I mean by it the 
popular usages and traditions, when they 
include a judgment that they are condu- 
cive to societal welfare, and when they 
exert a coercion on the individual to con- 
form to them, altho they are not codr- 
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dinated by any authority.” These “are 
the results of the efforts of men to find 
out how to live under the conditions of 
human life so as to satisfy interests and 
secure welfare” (p. 606). In the skill- 
ful hands of the author this word 
mores, denoting the undefined and un- 
conscious power of custom and tradition 
in the life of society, when guided by the 
universal interest of welfare, becomes a 
thing of itself and serves to explain, as 
tho it were an external force, the very 
phenomena upon which it rests. It is a 
fair question whether or not the inclusion 
of the welfare element in the folkways, 
which are traditional (p. 35), is responsi- 
ble for the ease with which Professor 
Sumner relegates philosophy, ethics and 
religion to the secondary place of prod- 
ucts of the mores, instead of codrd’nat- 
ing them with other portions of the mores 
as the common product of the principle 
of welfare in the reaction of man upon 
his environment (p. 38). It is obvious 
that philosophy and ethics “are never 
original and creative,” and that they are 
“secondary and derived” when compared 
with the efforts of man to live, but it is 
to be questioned whether they do not as- 
sist in determining what constitutes we!- 
fare in the constant selection of the folk- 
ways, which are to be promoted to the 
rank of mores. 

On all the stages of development, from 
the simplest processes of procuring food 
to the intricate relations of modern indus- 


trial life, folkways have developed with 


notions of right and wrong ways about 
all the activities and relations of society. 


‘In this long process various factors of se- 


lection, such as suggestion, distinction, 
ideals, delusions, law, religion, persecu- 
tion, etc., have been at work molding so- 
ciety. The mores, by their coercion of 
the individual (p. 174), have been the 
great power behind this process of selec- 
tion. The argument of Professor Sum- 
ner that suggestion is one of the chief 
factors in the production of mass phe- 
nomena is ably supported by illustrations 
from political and religious movements, 
and promises a more rational explanation 
of the mind of the mob than the method 
of Vélkerpsychologie (p. 174, p. 210). 
In the great groundwork of the mores 
are found embedded all the elements of 
social structure, of which a few are se- 
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lected for discussion, such as slavery ; the 
population policies of abortion, infanti- 
cide and killing the old; cannibalism ; re- 
lations of the sexes ; social codes concern- 
ing the natural functions of the body, 
clothing and nakedness, obscenity, pro- 
prieties, good taste, and the like; incest; 
and blood revenge. No illustration of 
the power of the mores could be more 
illuminating and impressive than the 
treatment of the marriage institution, 
showing as it does how marriage today 
is popularly considered a free contract, 
but, apart from the entrance into it, 
which is voluntary, is in reality a status 
with all its conditions determined by the 
group (p. 67, cc. ix, x). 

By customs “which ‘seem to us con- 
trary to simple and self-evident rules of 
right; that is, they are contrary to the 
views now inculcated in us by our own 
mores as axiomatic and beyond the need 
of proof” (p. 522), Professor Sumner 
in several chapters illustrates and defends 
the thesis that the “mores can make any- 
thing right and prevent condemnation of 
anything.” Prisons in England in the 
eighteenth century, wars of factions and 
their penalties of defeat, bundling, public 
lupanars, sacral harlotry, child sacrifice 
and ancient public sports, exhibitions and 
drama are topics exciting sufficient re- 
pugnance in the modern mind to indicate 
the relative character of what is “good” 
and “right,” since these all belonged in 
that category when they were current 
practices. ‘ 

As one closes the book the feeling is 
strong that he has seen many strange 
things, which, nevertheless, have been ex- 
plained or described by a master; that 
sometimes the details of the analysis have 
obscured the relations of the whole; that 
in the discussion some factors have been 
magnified out of proportion to their so- 
cietal importance, but with the distinct 
purpose of making a clearer analysis; 
that the character of society is determined 
by some relentless power which is a 
product of man’s attempt to live well, but 
over which man has very little control ; 
that progress and improvement are fully 
as slow in their operations as the mills of 
the gods; that the future, with its hopes 
and ideals, has been but reluctantly re- 
tained and acknowledged as a controlling 
factor in the life of society, tho frequent- 


ly it has been accorded all the effective- 
ness of a silent partner, and that the au- 
thor has treated his subject with fairness, 
firmness, and an interest in the real wel- 
fare of society that is not entirely deter- 
mined by our mores, or completely unaf- 
fected by our ideals. It is to be hoped 
that the science of society will not be de- 
prived by any aleatory circumstance oi 
either the text-book of sociology or the 
unpublished chapters of the mores, of 
which the ripe scholarship of the Folk- 
ways is an attractive earnest. 


& 

Defense of the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence. An Exhaustive Review 
of and Answer to All Attacks on the 
Declaration. By James H. Moore. Raleigh. 

The old controversy concerning the 
declaration of independence supposed to 

have been emitted at Mecklenburg 0. 

May 2oth, 1775, will not die, and we have 

before us the latest contribution to it 

from the pen of Mr. James H. Moore. 

The new account is a frank attempt to 

prove the authenticity of the document 

and to answer all of its recent critics, 
more specially Mr. William Henry Hoyt. 

Mr. Moore has done his work in man’- 

fest good faith, His own sincerity in the 

matter is beyond question, while his 
treatment of his adversaries is courteous 
and fair. The,story which he defends 
asserts that the people of Mecklenburg 

County, North Carolina, met in May, 

1775, and adopted with loud applause 

resolutions couched in much the same 

language used by Jefferson and Lee in 
the formal declaration adopted by Con- 
gress, and insists that to these Mecklen- 
burgers is due the credit for first enun- 
ciating the principle of independence. Its 
details are gathered chiefly from the 
recollections, written after 1800 and not 
widely known before 1819, by John Mc- 
Knitt Alexander, who claimed to have 
been the secretary of the convention. The 
difficulty in accounting for this genera- 
tion of silence and for the lack of posi- 
tive contemporary proof is exceedingly 
great. Mr. Moore has little special 
knowledge of Revolutionary history. Hé 
cites Elson as his chief authority here, 
and speaks of the “Thwait Library” at 

Madison. Much as we respect the great 

services of Mr. Thwaites we must pro- 

test against ascribing to him the whole 
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library of the Wisconsin Historical So- 

ciety. Mr. Moore adds almost no new 

facts to the controversy, and his literary 
skill is not large. In many ways his 
argument is plausible, but we do not feel 
that he has proved his case and ended the 
controversy. 

& 

A Man of Sark. By John Oxenham. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50. 

This is a story of the Channel Islands 
in 1800, when England was at war with 
France and Spain. The elements of 
which it is composed are as old as the 
flowers that bloom every spring, the same 
form and color and with the same sweet 
perfume; and the author has preserved 
some such charm of repetition in it, de- 
spite the fact that it is a tale of adven- 
ture and not of lady’s bowers. Frank R. 
Stockton never conceived in the course 
of one narrative of more hairbreadth 
escapes from pirates. And the most ro- 
mantic writer of the day has not created 
a fairer heroine or a braver hero. And 
not one of the recent Channel Island sto- 
ries is better told or of more absorbing 
interest. 

& 

A History of the United States Navy. By 
John R. Spears. Pp. 334, with illustra- 
tions. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

And still the history of the navy is not 
written. Fenimore Cooper saw deeper 
into the real history of the Navy than 
any writer since his time and his story 
ends at 1839. The pretentious volumes 
ot Maclay, disfigured by personal spleen, 
are mere annals of this or that expedition 
or this or that action, and not as good 
as the hastily compiled work which Mr. 
Spears evolved at the beginning of the 
Spanish War and of which he makes no 
mention in his present production. 
There are some special books of a popu- 
lar character like Hill’s “Twenty-six 
Historic Ships” or Rawson’s “Twenty 
Famous Naval Battles,” which describe 
the engagements even better than the 
histories do, and Parker’s “Recollections 
of a Naval Officer,” Evans’s “Sailors’ 
Log,” Schley’s “Forty-five Years Under 
the Flag,” and Soley’s “Admiral Porter,” 
now and then afford a glimpse of the in- 
side of the navy. But the history of the 
navy which shall show its true relation to 
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the country in the past, how such an or- 
ganization could develop such men as it 
has, how it has managed to exist under 
its extraordinary vicissitudes, what it has 
done, not merely in the brief moments of 
war, but in the long years of peace; all 
that and much more is still to be written. 
Mr. Spears’s book, despite great com- 
pression of incidents, is readable, as is 
everything he writes. It never rises to 
the dignity of its subject, nor could it do 
so perhaps in the narrow limits of a sin- 
gle small volume. The current stories 
regarding naval heroes are accepted more 
or less blindly, as witness the myths and 
exaggerations about Paul Jones, all duly 
repeated except in the case of Lawrence 
of “Don’t give up the ship” fame, to 
whom the usual eulogies seem to be de- 
nied. The Schley-Sampson controversy, 
which might better have been ignored, 
or, at most, dismissed in a paragraph, is 
needlessly strung out, regardless of the 
fact that the Elliott troubles after Perry’s 
action, the fierce struggle between the 
captains and the lieutenants in the ’twen- 
ties, Mackenzie’s hanging of Spencer in 
1842, the Dupont disturbance in the Civil 
War—and the list might easily be length- 
ened—all excited much public interest at 
the time, and are just as well worthy, if 
at all, of detailed chronicle. On the 
whole, it is not quite clear why this book 
should have been written. With serious 
studies of naval engagements, such as 
those of Captain Mahan concerning the 
1812 duels or the actions during the Rev- 
olution, it bears no comparison. Nor 
does any convincing reason appear from 
its pages why to the numerous “popular” 
books about the navy still another of the 
same kind should now be added. 
at 

The Development of Modern Europe. By 

James Harvey Robinson and Charles A. 

oy 2 vols. New York: Ginn & Co. 

1.00. 


Professor Robinson 


is already well 
known to teachers of European history 
thru his excellent “History of Western 


Europe.” It has worked well with high 
school and college classes, and has paved 
the way for the new Development of 
Modern Europe, in which he has been 
aided by his colleague, Prof. Charles A. 
Beard. Any attempt to treat the history 
of Europe- since the time of Louis XIV 
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in less than eight hundred small” pages 
must result in problems of selection and 
arrangement rather than those of schol- 
arship alone. In the latter qualities the 
volumes stand the test of criticism, while 
in-order and proportion they seem also 
worthy of commendation. The first vol- 
ume, and the smaller, covers the long 
eighteenth century, which began in the 
reign of Louis XIV and ended only with 
the fall of Bonaparte. In the latter vol- 
ume, with an increasing intensity and 
detail, we find the nineteenth century. 
The various national threads of this de- 
velopment, Russia and France, Germany 
and Italy, and England, to say nothing 
of the Industrial Revolution and the Far 
East, are spun with accuracy and order. 
Modern Europe is at once an idea and a 
composite of local problems. The bal- 
ance between these two aspects has been 
preserved with considerable success. But 
the volumes make it very clear that no 
single thought unites the period since the 
Congress of Vienna, similar to that of 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic pe- 
riods, or that of the seventeenth century. 
Perhaps when we see more clearly we 
shall there, as in the nineteenth century, 
have our attention diverted to economic 
advance and social reform. There is no 
better text-book for the nineteenth cen- 
tury than this. 


The Religious Teachers of Greece. By 
James Adam. Pp. 460-467. New Yerk: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

We have before us a work of unusual 
merit, the opus magnum of a man who 
literally put his life into it. The book 
has lived, and will live on; but the author 
died worn out at the age of forty-seven. 
Five years before his death he was ap- 
pointed Gifford lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, his alma mater. His 
task was to deliver ten lectures in each 
of two years “on some subject connected 
with natural religion.” Two years of 
preparation were allotted him, and he 
went promptly to work on The Re- 
ligious Teachers of Greece. The strain 
of eight previous years of work on 
Plato’s “Republic” found him in need of 
rest, but he attacked his new work with 
all the energy that he could summon. In 
1903 he writes: “I am making no prog- 
ress at all, and am in a state approaching 


despair. I can’t even think of words, 
much less of ideas, tho I am sitting at the 
table about ten hours a day. I seriously 
think I shall have to chuck it.” But he 
kept manfully to his Herculean task. An 
incurable malady at last came on, and he 
died under the surgeon’s knife before the 
last chapters of his book were completed. 
The work was revised with scrupulous 
care by his wife, assisted by several 
scholars. A frontispiece presenting the 
sad-faced scholar seems, in this one case, 
appropriate. But we pass to the rich 
matter of the book, presenting a few 
driblets. Here comes the mystical 
Pythagoras, “who in his sojourn in hell 
saw the soul of Hesiod bound to a brazen 
pillar, and crying out, together with the 
soul of Homer, suspended from a tree, 
and surrounded by snakes, in return for 
what they said about the gods.” We here 
trace the everlasting feud between poetry 
and philosophy. With the arrival of 
Socrates we have the “prophet of a new 
evangel, and every word he utters is full 
of indomitable courage and _ steadfast 
hope.” “In his creed there is no room 
for despair, nor in his life and doctrine 
did he ever show the smallest trace of 
pessimism,” The man who carried in his 
mind all that he revolved in four years 
of strenuous work on top of all that he 
had done before is a hero. Finis coronat 
opus. The English poetical translations 
thru the book, taken from numerous and 
various authors, are a feature helpful to 
many. 
& 


On the Training of Parents. By Ernest 
Hamlin Abbott. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. net. 


There is an hour of genial reading, not 
without its minutes of instruction and 
more sober reflection, in Mr. Abbott’s 
little book On the Training of Parents. 
Whimsical it is in many places, and filled 
with tales of childhood, but its message 
emphasizes the individuality of the child. 
We are today child study mad. Our 
psychologists and theoretical pedagogs 
have for many years been reducing 
childhood to a system, training teachers, 
at the same time, to manage their chil- 
dren according to the precepts of their 
new law. Mr. Abbott points out, as it is 
well to have it pointed out, that tho the 
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individual passes thru childhood, where 
he is entitled to receive the common 
heritage of the race, he passes also thru 
Johnhood or Maryhood, where nothing 
but his own individual law will suffice 
him. 
& 

The Prima Donna. By F. Marion Crawford. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

The Prima Donna is the second volume 
of Mr. Crawford’s new trilogy, which 
began with “Fair Margaret” and is to 
end with “The Diva’s Ruby.” Yet it is 
complete in itself, and is a curious study 
of the dual personality of a great singer. 
It provokes comparison with Mr. 
Moore’s “Evelyn Inness,” in which the 
central figure is another great lyric so- 
prano—also of a dual personality. The 
inference of both authors appears to be 
that there is a distinct deterioration of 
character in the case of every successful 
singer. Mr. Crawford distinguishes 
very cleverly between Margaret Donne 
and Madame Cordova, and there is an 
interesting chapter in which she, the less 
worthy she, is jealous, not of another 
soprano, but of the tenor. It is refresh- 
ing to find a jealousy on a comparatively 
high plane—a sexless emotion born of 
art and egotism. Mr. Crawford is draw- 
ing some very real characters in this 
triptych of portraits. In each the con- 
tinued heroine is attracted by a different 
lover; the chivalrous Lushington of the 
first volume gives way to the unspeak- 
able Greek, Logotheli, who wins at the 
end of the second, only to be exposed 
and overthrown by the American mil- 
lionaire, Van Torp, to whom she is safe- 
lv, and we may hope permanently, in spite 
of her prefession, married. The firstsuitor 
loved only the girl Margaret, the second 
professed to like the Cordova equally 
well. But this was not sufficient to sat- 
isfy the mounting ambition of the diva, 
and she was finally won by the man who 
was shrewd enough to engage first her 
professional services and build her an 
opera house. 

Js 

Deep Moat Grange. By S. R. Crockett. 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

Yorkshire has been the scene of sev- 
eral grewsome novels, notably “Wuth- 
ering Heights,” but we do not recall one 
more horrible than Deep Moat Grange. 
The author of “The Lilac Sunbonnet” is 
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capable of writing more attractive stories 
than this, which opens with a murder, 
and piles up the horror about the mys- 
terious Grange with its heart-shaped 
beds of lilies. Singularly enough, just 
as the book appears, the papers are full 
of a similar story enacted in Indiana, a 
series of murders quite as revolting, and 
a like house of mystery. Which mind 
acted telepathically upon the other? Was 
Mr. Crockett, a respectable, God-fearing 
Scott, subconsciously aware of what the 
Norwegian murderess was about? Or 
did his unpublished romance influence 
Mrs. Gunness? Plagiarism is out of the 
question, as neither knew the other’s in- 
vention, which was made public simul- 
taneously. Deep Moat Grange is a hair- 
raising, goose- flesh producing tale of 
horror related in schoolboy dialect, 
which is grewsomely incongruous, a 
souffié of slang and shudders. 


& 


A Guide to the West Indies and Bermudas. 
By’ Frederick A. Ober. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.25. 


When a book is published that sur- 


passes its antecedents in general worth, 
due credit should be given, but when an 
excellent book is issued on an untouched 
subject then unstinted praise should be 
bestowed. Not long ago we needed up- 
to-date information about Santo Do- 
mingo, and hardly a paragraph could be 
obtained in any of the libraries. The 
present guide contains 42 pages on the 
subject. A footnote states that the au- 
thor’s material for the chapter was ob- 
tained mainly in the island itself. This 
is a typical instance. Of Cuba, Porto 
Rico and Bermuda we already know 
much, but the descriptions and informa- 
tion about the unknown communities of 
the Leeward and Windward Islands are 
as valuable as they are interesting. The 
history of the individual islands is brief- 
ly summarized. We are inclined to for- 
get the important part the West Indies 
played in the early history of the Amer- 
ican continent. The little island of St. 
Kitts, in the days of piracy, was as much 
of a center as Venice in her prime. The 
varied fortune of these isolated lands un- 
der French, English, Dutch, Spanish and 
American rule is a unique chapter in the 
world’s history. The guide is illustrated 
profusely, and contains five good maps. 











Literary Notes 


,..lt was a happy thought of the Rev. James 
Mudge to compile a selection of religious 
verse bearing on character, and tending to en- 
courage good living and a spirit of courage 
and self-sacrifice. Clergymen will find here 
many a verse fitted to adorn and strengthen a 
sermon. The title is Poems with Power to 
Strengthen the Soul. (Eaton & Mains, $1.50.) 

..A recent number of the series of 
church histories known as “The Church Uni- 
versal” is The Age of Revolution: Being an 
Outline of the History of the Church from 
1648 to 1815, by Rev. William Holden Hutton 
(Macmillan, $1.50). Discussion is confined to 
churches of the episcopal order, and the point 
of view is tolerantly Anglican. 

....One conceives an impression of devout 
piety coupled with clear understanding of hu- 
man nature as characteristic of the Bishops of 
‘the Episcopal Church from such volumes as 
The Forgiveness of Sins, by Bishop Hall, of 
Vermont, and The Mind of Christ Jesus in the 
Church of the Living God, by Bishop Brent, of 
the Philippine Islands. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., 50 cents.) 

..The Rev. G. Campbell Morgan plans an 
exposition of the entire Bible, to be isued in 
about thirty volumes, and to be known as The 
Analyzed Bible. Three introductory volumes 
are already published (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
$1.00 each), which include brief introductions 
to all the books of the Bible, from the practical 
and devotional point of view. Points of diffi- 
culty and questions of criticism are kept in the 
background. 


.A Journey in the Back Country in the 
Winter of 1853-4. By Frederick Law Olmsted 
(originally issued in 1860). In two volumes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1907. $5.00. 
The reprint of which this is the latest instalment 
was a very happy thought of the publishers 
and republishers. Nobody who knew Fred 
Law Olmsted (for it was thus and not “Fred- 
erick” that he wrote it and liked it to be writ- 
ten) but would have picked him out for just 
this work. He was himself so free from pas- 
sion and prejudice, so anxious to be right and 
fair, so very scrupulous to avoid doing injus- 
tice and his remarkable powers of observation 
which of themselves went so far to constitute 
remarkable powers of description, and you 
have the equipment for an expert witness on 
the slavery question in the sixth decade of the 
nineteenth century, when it was so burning a 
question. You have, in fact, the equipment for 
the production of a classic in its kind, as is 
proved by the reprint and ought to be proved 
by the public acceptance of the same. When 
Olmsted says as the conclusion of his investi- 
gations, “The present agitation of the country 
results less from the labors of Abolitionists 
than from the conceit, avarice and folly of 
wealthy owners of slaves,” the reader who has 
gone along with him feels that he has reached 
a judicial conclusion. 

....Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill must unques- 
tionably have followed his successful book on 
“Lincoln the Lawyer” with such a series of ar- 
ticles as this now published under the title of 
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_archists. 


Decisive Battles of the Law. (Harper, $2.25.) 
Viewed from a popular standpoint, he has 
chosen and treated the “battles” wisely. These 
cases include the trial of John Brown, the 
Dred Scott case, the impeachment of Presiden: 
Johnson, the Alabama Arbitration, the Hayes- 
Tilden contest and the case of the Chicago an- 
Without exception they all have a 
practical and general interest to the reader of 
today who seeks information as well as sen- 
sation and gossip, and all of them are of great 
importance and of wide influence, and in that 
sense “decisive.” Mr. Hill reviews them as 
one would expect, that is, as a novelist edu- 
cated in the law. The law is scientific, and a 
straight scientific statement in even striking 
cases would find little popular sale. On the 
other hand, there is a greater degree of ro- 
mance, adventure and human interest connect- 
ed with the law than we. find with most 
sciences. It is this romantic quality that Mr. 
Hill has seized, and he tells the stories vigor 
ously, holding, as a rule, very carefully to his- 
toric facts, altho in this regard the coloring 
that a novelist may easily and rightfully give 
is occasionally somewhat misleading. 


a 
Pebbles 


A uTTLe girl we know of said to her 
mother, “Why does not the Lord go to our 
church the way he does to Aunt Nettie’s?” 

“But he does, my dear,” said the mother. 

“No, mother, for I went to church with 
Aunt Nettie, and the Lord was there in a 
long, black gown; and he kept talking to the 
people and they kept answering, ‘We’ll be 
switched if we hear thee, good Lord.’” 


BeForE a man is married, he is considered 
a fit companion for any woman, but as soon 
as he is married, he is thought to be danger- 
ous except when his wife is along to wither 
him. A man may travel the world over, and 
come back all right, but at home he is con- 
sidered a savage unless his wife is along to 
control him. Young women are allowed to 
spend a great deal of their time with unmar- 
ried men, but if a married man_ walks 
along the sidewalk, the older members of the 
family rush out and bring the girls in. The 
married men must have been guilty of some 
great wickedness in the past; otherwise they 
would not be looked upon with so much sus- 
picion. Innocent amusements are planned for 
all sorts of people except married men; it is 
generally believed that married men are so 
wicked that they only enjoy swearing, drink- 
ing whisky and chewing plug tobacco. A 
great deal is done by young women to enter- 
tain unmarried men, but a married man, par- 
ticularly if he has children, is a wretch if he 
wants to be entertained beyond allowing the 
children to climb over him. Married women 
have their afternoon parties, and enjoy them- 
selves, but a married man is not trusted in the 
sacred precincts of his own home when there 
is company; it is feared that even his wife 
may fail to keep him from acting up, and pos- 
sibly shooting some of the guests.—Atchtson 
Globe, 
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Independence Day—For Whom? 


WE celebrated last week the inde- 
pendence of the United States. But on 
the Fourth of July, 1776, it was not 
these forty-six United States that dar- 
ingly declared their freedom from alien 
rule, for they were only thirteen colo- 
nies, and all the territory they knew of 
hardly reached the Ohio River. After 
the happy issue of the Revolutionary 
War more than half the present con- 
tiguous territory of this nation was still 
subject to France and Spain. 

So only the Atlantic seaboard cele- 
brated last Saturday the one hundred 
and thirty-second anniversary of its in- 
dependence. The great French Pur- 
chase of 1803 under President Jefferson 
gave the Fourth of July to the Missis- 
sippi Valley and all its subsequent 
States. Florida did not have any Inde- 
pendence Day before 1812, and was not 
quite certain of the possession for some 
years later. Texas had no Fourth of 
July before 1845, and California none 
before 1848. In Seward’s day the 
Fourth sailed north to Alaska, and in 
these last years it has been voyaging 
southward to Porto Rico and Panama, 
and westward till it has reached the an- 


cient East. It was not theirs; but they 
are allowed to take it as a precious gift. 

Independence Day is worth honoring 
if it represents independence possessed 
and exercised. When we bought terri- 
tory of France, or took vast regions from 
Spain ‘at the close of the Mexican War, 
we not merely transferred the allegiance 
of the inhabitants to the flag of the 
United States, but we promised to make 
them equal sharers with us of its protec- 
tion and rights. We gave them Terri- 
torial government, and then full State 
rights, just as soon as they were ready 
for them. There was nothing mean or 
suspicious about the action of those old 
States to the newcomers. We made 
them absolutely our equals. Because 
their territory was so great the old Thir- 
teen now look small, and the dominion 
has moved from the Atlantic, and the 
West rules the land and is sure to re- 
main predominant. But the old Thir- 
teen, who only have the right of primo- 
geniture, feel not the least jealousy. 
They give the flag freely, with all it in- 
volves of equal rule, to these later com- 
ers, and so they feel equal pride and 
exultation in our Independence Day. 

But how about these latest comers? 
Will they, can they feel this same pride 
and joy? 

To make the people of our new pos- 
sessions honor Independence Day it is 
not enough that we own Porto Rico and 
(juam and Samoa and the Philippines. 
We must do more than rule them. We 
must let them rule themselves.. This we 
are doing in Hawaii, after the Terri- 
torial pattern, which implies the State 
pattern to follow. But we have not 
done this yet for Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. Why, we have not yet 
made those people even citizens of the 
United States. There are nearly a mil- 
lion people in Porto Rico, who have lost 
their citizenship of Spain, who welcomed 
us rapturously when we drove out their 
Spanish rulers, but whom we have left 
these years men without a country. They 
have asked the boon of citizenship, but 
we have refused. Can we expect to cre- 
ate in them a love for the Fourth of 
July by teaching boys and girls in school 
to salute in unison a flag that is not 
theirs? We are giving them partial self- 
government, it is true, but no inde- 
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pendence such as our forty-six States 
possess. We ought imniediately to give 
them full citizenship and then set a date 
near at hand when we will ask them to 
set up a Territorial government, with no 
more restraint than we put upon Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, and then follow 
it in ten years with full Statehood. We 
have no right to rule people in any other 
way. 

For the same is true of the Philip- 
pines. They are not ready to be divided 
into States nor even to be created Ter- 
ritories; but that is what we ought to 
have in mind, and it is what their peo- 
ple have the right to expect. If we are 
not ready to tell them that we are pre- 
paring to give them within our nation 
the same rights of independence that we 
possess, they can properly ask for inde- 
pendence apart from us. .We cannot ask 
them to stir their enthusiasm over Inde- 
pendence Day if independence does not 
mean independence for them. It is we 
that need conversion on these matters. 
We have the idea that independence is 
safe for us, but too good for other peo- 
ple. They have feelings and passions 
and hopes and ambitions and the love of 
freedom as well as we. Let our people 
learn that annexation means ultimate 
Statehood, just as much for Porto 
Ricans, Filipinos and Visayans, yes, and 
Moros, as it did for the settlers in Ohio 
or the older residents of Florida and 
California and New Mexico. 


: a 
The Dignified Life 


THERE are fashions in character as in 
the cut of the beard; in the conduct of 
life, as in the giving of dinners. It was 
once good form among well-bred people 
in the United States to cultivate in man- 
ner, and if possible in character, de- 
corum and dignity. The example had 
been set by the great men of the Revo- 
lutionary age, Washington and Frank- 
lin, Jefferson and the Adamses. Of late, 
dignity and decorum, if not lost sight of, 
have at least not been much insisted on. 
This is the age of efficiency, and, of 
course, of that make - believe efficiency 
which consists in “hustle” and vocifera- 
tion. The “strenuous life” has been the 
up-to-date thing. 

Fashions are in nothing more true to 
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their nature than in the suddenness with 
which they change, in obedience to a 
cause which to the unthinking seems 
curiously trivial in proportion to its ef- 
fect. Some little trick of mode or man- 
ner operates as a potent suggestion . upon 
the minds of thousands, and before one 
can realize what is happening the-out- 
ward aspect of a nation is transformed. 

The marvelous unanimity and sincer- 
ity with which the whole civilized world 
has paid its tribute of admiration and re- 
spect to the life and character of Grover 
Cleveland afford substantial ground for 
hope that we may once more witness a 
popular preference for the dignified life. 
It would seem that such spontaneous 
and such genuine praise of the modesty, 
the simplicity and the rugged integrity 
of a great man who in his lifetime wa: 
thought coid and unmagnetic, could 
hardly have been rendered if the Amer- 
ican people had not arfived at certain 
new valuations of personal qualities. 
There is indeed much evidence that, 
partly because of business misfortunes 
freely attributed to the policies and the 
individual influence of the President 
now in office, the nation has become 
somewhat weary of the “strenuous life” 
and ready to give heed to a very differ- 
ent model. 

The life of keen activity, of ceaseless 
striving to achieve, is one always to be 
respected so long as it attains its ends 
by just and honorable means. It is not, 
however, the highest type, and has never 
been so regarded in the greatest ages of 
high civilization. To accomplish much, 
but to do so with a certain grace and 
decorum, to combine the proprieties and 
an unfailing respect for self and others 
with the dynamic power to do, is a finer 
thing than to achieve noisily and crude- 
ly. This was the supreme lesson ot 
Greek civilization; it should be the su- 
preme endeavor of our later civiliza- 
tions, none of which has as yet quite 
measured up to the standard of the 
Periclean Age. 

When a college president lately com- 
plained that a college teacher could in 
these days hardly open his mouth with- 
out being lampooned for his utterances 
by the press, the reply was made by one 
of our leading journals that the press 
never lampoons President Eliot or Presi- 
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dent Hadley or President Woodrow 
Wilson. Every one sees in their discus- 
sions of events, whether educational or 
sociological, a dignity, a quiet but, 
weighty and _ self-respecting reserve, 
which maintains the noblest traditions of 
more stately days. 

We cannot prophesy that these events 
will turn the tides of men’s thoughts and 
feelings, and mark the beginning of a 
new insistence upon the dignified life, 
in contrast with that which is “strenu- 
ous” only. Yet we dare to hope that 
they may. 


a 
The Republican Tariff Policy 


SoME expected that the Republican 
party in its tariff platform would call 
for a revision involving a reduction of 
the present rates, because Mr. Taft had 
said that some of these rates were too 
high. There may be persons who think 
now that the new platform calls for 
such a revision. It is interesting to 
consider the opinions of the American 
Protective Tariff League about this. 


The League had stoutly opposed re- 
vision or any platform promise that a 


revision should be made. It has been 
asserted that those who opposed re- 
vision insisted upon the insertion of the 
words about “a reasonable profit” in the 
following platform declaration : 

“In all tariff legislation the true principle of 
protection is best maintained by the imposition 
of such duties as will equal the difference be- 
tween the cost of production at home and 
abroad, together with a reasonable profit to 
American industries.” 

It is said that they thought this addi- 
tion would prevent any reduction, be- 
cause they could convince the Congress 
committees that they had been making 
only a “reasonable profit” under the old 
rates. It is noticeable that the League, 
which had opposed revision, regards the 
new platform with great satisfaction. It 
Says: 

“The Republican party has rejected the de- 
mand of the tariff agitators for a revision 
downward. Nothing more strongly 
protective than this has ever appeared in a Re- 
publican platform. Herein is an abso- 
lute guarantee that in no event shall protection 
be sacrificed in the interest of more foreign 
trade. . The advocates of revision down- 
ward will not find a word or syllable in this 
tariff plank that tends to furnish them the 
slightest crumb of comfort. There is no prom- 
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ise of revision downward; on the contrary, the 
scope and purpose of the tariff plank is to con- 
tinue the fullest measure of protection to all 
industries, and that the proposed revision of the 
schedules shall maintain the standard of pro- 
tection in every feature of the new law. To 
those who believed that the nomination ot 
William Howard Taft would bea pledge of 
the party to a downward revision the platform 
is a complete and unqualified answer. Key 
If he has at any time gone too far in his ad- 
vocacy of tariff tinkering, he has not been able 
to carry the Republican party with him.” 

It is also pointed out by the League 
that the party “flatly rejected the policy 
of some loose thinkers” that the maxi- 
mum rate should be at the protective 
line, and declared that “the minimum 
rate shall be the adequately protective 
rate.” The League, of course, would 
have the new minimum rates coincide 
substantially with those of the present 
tariff, and it believes that the platform 
calls for this, which, it joyfully asserts, 
will make “reciprocity in competing 
products absolutely impossible.” 

Such is this powerful protectionist or- 
ganization’s interpretation of the plat- 
form. We turn to the opinions of Mr. 
H. E. Miles, chairman of the Tariff 
Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. That association 
holds that tariff duties should be equal 
to the difference in costs of production, 
but Mr. Miles objects to the apparent 
guarantee of a “reasonable profit” in ad- 
dition, saying that it “means Trust- 
making by Government enactment.” 

There will be, he asserts, three classes 
of manufacturers, the first including 
those who are on a sharp competitive 
basis “and receive nothing from the 
tariff,” the second composed of those 
more or less closely joined in what are 
called “gentlemen’s _ agreements,” and 
the third including the “full-fledged 
Trusts, which control most of the great 
necessities and conveniences of life.” 
Under the proposed revised tariff, he 
continues, these Trusts are to be inform- 
ed that the Government will protect them 
against foreign competition up to the 
point of such a profit as they can “rea- 
sonably” claim: 

“Tf the new tariff is to be enacted sixty days 
after the inauguration, say May 4, 1909, Trusts 
can, it must be assumed, print not only on their 
bonds but also on their preferred and com- 
mon stocks this extraordinary and un-Ameri- 
can clause: ‘The principal, together with a 
“reasonable profit” thereon, is guaranteed by 
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the Government of the United States by en- 
actment of May 4, 1909.’ These Trusts, having 
full control of the domestic market, as at pres- 
ent, and deeming, say, 20 per cent. a reasonable 
profit, can charge $1.30 for an article costing 
90 cents to produce in Europe and $1.00 here, 
and the European would have to pay 45 per 
cent. duty with only a real difference of Io 
cents in cost of production. And when he has 
paid this 45 per cent. he is still selling his 
product in the United States at his own bare 
cost, with no profit. He will not ship on this 
basis, it is hardly necessary to say, but will in- 
sist upon at least 10 per cent. This he will not 
get, and so the home Trusts can add all or a 
part of this additional 10 per cent. to their sell- 
ing price before any relief comes from foreign 
competition. 

“It is evident that class one, wholly under 
competition, and class two, midway toward 
consolidation, will be hastened into class three. 
What will be the result? It surely is not 
wildly improbable that the manufacturers will 
become the only class wholly guaranteed and 
promoted by the Government at the expense of 
the consumer. This ‘reasonable profit’ clause 
must not be permitted to become effective. It 
must be throttled on the edge of the platform, 
or else we shall never have an honest and 
equably adjusted tariff.” 

These remarks give us another protec- 
tionist view of the matter, for the numer- 
ous manufacturers represented by Mr. 
Miles are by no means free-traders. 
Both the League and the Association had 
committees at work in Chicago, and for 
a long time they have had an intimate 
practical knowledge of our tariffs. Their 
opinions are instructive. 

Neither the League nor Mr. Miles (in 
these recent utterances, at least), speaks 
of the protected combinations’ practice 
of selling their goods abroad at a large 
discount. This practice the Republican 
platform-makers and the convention re- 
fused to criticise. We observe that the 
manufacturers of tin plate, protected by 
a high duty, have recently been giving 
Canadians a considerable advantage over 
consumers here at home. A few days 
ago the New York Journal of Commerce 
published the following in a dispatch 
from its agent at Pittsburgh: 

“The market price of tin plate [at Pitts- 
burgh] since the reduction of January 6th, has 
been $3.70 [per box]. The average, however, 
is pulled down by the lower prices at which ex- 
port tin plate is sold. Competition be- 
tween the American and the Welsh manufac- 
turers in the Canadian market was very keen, 
and Canada was said to be the cheapest tin 
plate market in the world, sales being made at 
$3 to $3.10. There has been no question but 
that the American exports to Canada were of 
the nature of ‘dumping’ as defined by the 
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Canadian law, and the regulation putting tin 
plates into the list of products against which 
the anti-dumping clause would be made ef- 
fective has removed the American mills fromm 
the Canadian market. Competition there here 
after will be narrowed to the one Canadian 
mill and the Welsh manufacturers. According 
to all accounts, the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Company has been selling plates to Can- 
ada at prices netting it about $1 a box less 
than the price to domestic consumers.” 
Combination. kept up the price to 
Americans at home (with the help of the 
high duty), while the Canadian buyer 
was getting the protected American prod- 
uct at a reduction of about 20 per cent. 
Such discrimination in favor of buyers 
abroad is extremely distasteful to many 
American citizens, who would like to see 
it prevented by law. The convention 
which made a platform so satisfactory 
to the Protective Tariff League and, as 
Mr. Miles asserts, so favorable to the 
Trusts, rejected Senator La _ Follette’s 
resolution, which called for legislation to 
withdraw tariff protection from any com- 
bination guilty of such injustice in its 
treatment of its own countrymen, from 
whom this protection has been sought 


and obtained. 
& 


Morally Decadent? No! 


A wRITER in the /nternational Journal 
of Ethics asks whether the American na- 
tion is morally decadent, and for answer 
he reassuringly tells us that it isn’t. 

For warning or for consolation, such 
questions and answers doubtless have 
their uses. Their scientific value is 
small. Those who propound them do 
not always define their terms, and the 
problem itself, being quantitative, is es- 
sentially statistical, and adequate statis- 
tical data on the subject are lacking. 
We-do not even know how many serious 
crimes are committed in any one of the 
forty-six American commonwealths in 
any given year. Much less do we know 
how many were committed in any one of 
the thirteen original commonwealths in 
1800, or in 1850, or in 1875. How, 


then, can we measure even approximate- 
ly the sum total of right and wrong acts 
making up the conduct of a past or of 
the present generation? 

All that can be accomplished by such 
an inquiry, assuming it to be made by 
an intelligent person and as carefully as 
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possible, is to compare in a very general 
way the miscellaneous evidences indica- 
tive of the prevalence of specific kinds 
of conduct at different times. For ex- 
ample, it is legitimate to point out that 
before the period, let us say, of the 
Mexican War, duelling and _ lotteries 
were common indulgences, and that they 
no longer are. It is likewise legitimate 
to show that for every one of the varie- 
ties of swindling and of political graft 
of which we now complain, a variety 
quite as reprehensible flourished in 
former days. With the growth of pop- 
ulation and of wealth, and with the in- 
creasing magnitude of industrial opera- 
tions, wrongdoing can be conducted on 
a larger scale. But it does not follow that 
stock watering and mine salting are 
worse deeds in quality than putting 
small potatoes at the bottom of the 
bushel or doctoring horses before 
“swapping.” 

A much better way of estimating the 
moral virility of a nation is to examine 
its moral working hypotheses, and the 
extent of its activities in behalf of the 
common welfare. Moral ideas swell and 
shrink, like the crops from season to sea- 
son. Sometimes they become small and 
silly, and again they expand with force 
and meaning. Perhaps there is all in all 
no better indication of a nation’s moral 
energy than the ratio which a village 
type of solicitude over the private af- 
fairs of one’s neighbors bears to the gen- 
erous giving of time and energy by 
groups of citizens to the solution of es- 
sentially public problems and the vigi- 
lant watching of public officials. 

Let, us illustrate by an interesting his- 
torical example, which is recalled by the 
passing of Grover Cleveland. The Blaine- 
Cleveland presidential campaign was 
fought at a time when party ties had 
been loosened. Independent voting was 
preached and practiced as a peculiarly 
important political virtue. Tens of thou- 
sands of Mugwumps, whose consciences 
were their especial pride, were rather 
eager than otherwise to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket as a moral rebuke to Repub- 
lican malfeasance. But they had no 
sooner hailed Mr. Cleveland as the stand- 
ard bearer of a Spartan political right- 
eousness than they were confronted by 
the assertion and the admission that their 
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champion had not all his life adhered to 
accepted standards of private conduct. 
At the same time, against Mr. Blaine lay 
the charge that he had improved his op- 
portunities as a public man to better his 
private estate. It was not shown that 

Mr. Blaine had broken any law of the © 
land or even any one of the Ten Com- 
mandments. Only a probability was 
established that his ideas about what a 
public man could with propriety do in 
furthering his own interests were of a 
sort which the Mugwump conscience had 
begun to question. To the independent 
voter, therefore, the clean-cut issue was 
presented between a combination on the 
one hand of private misconduct with a 
high standard of rectitude in public ser- 
vice, and, on the other hand, private con- 
duct, at least conventionally correct, united 
to notions of public duty which no longer 
pass unchallenged. Confronted by this 
alternative, a sufficient number of inde- 
pendent voters cast their ballots for Mr. 
Cleveland to effect his election. 

To many thoughtful minds this out- 
come of what was unquestionably a real 
moral contest in the American nation 
seemed deplorable. Looking back upon 
it now, in the light of subsequent events, 
we think it must be acknowledged that 
the nation gave no proof of moral deca- 
dence in the decision that it made. No 
student of our moral life would care now 
to assert that the condoning of Mr. 
Cleveland’s early life created any new 
laxity on the part of the American peo- 
ple in general. On the contrary, there is 
reason to think that quite the opposite 
effect was produced, by the certainty that 
his popular support would have been far 
larger had his earlier career been beyond 
criticism. On the other hand, the un-. 
mistakable declaration of the people that 
they regarded faithfulness to public duty 
as a virtue of supreme importance in pub- 
lic men, was an impulse of political right- 
eousness, the stimulating effects of which 
are still felt thruout the land. 

There has never been any time in our 
national life when the evidences of moral 
virility were more numerous and encour- 
aging than they are today. The people 
are alive to their rights. They are vigi- 
lant in watching legislation and executive 
power. Their standards of public duty 
are high. Above all, they have begun to 
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see how to preserve a keen sense of re- 
sponsibility in the men whom they elect 
to positions of trust. Full publicity of 
all acts that are public in character, or 
that directly affect the public welfare, is 
the one certain assurance of right doing. 
We may rest confident that a people 
which has begun to demand, among other 
things, complete publicity of political ac- 
counting, including the items of cam- 
paign contributions and expenditures, is 
in no immediate danger of moral decay. 


A Spelling Contest 


A SPECIAL lesson of the National 
Education Association meeting in 
Cleveland attaches itself to the spelling 
contest between school children of 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Erie and New 
Orleans. One hundred words were 
given to be written from dictation, and 
then a certain number to be orally 
spelled, by fifteen children chosen from 
the schools in each city. The biggest 
auditorium in the city was crowded with 
six thousand present to hear the chil- 
dren spell. The chief lesson of it all is 
well put by the Cleveland Leader: 


“Isn’t every spelling contest a protest aimed 
at the needless and burdensome eccentricities 
of the English language? Does it not teach 
the wisdom of spelling reform? Ought the 
most important business language of the civil- 
ized world to be so complicated by irregulari- 
ties that it cannot be ‘used without constant 
danger of mistakes in the very rudiments of its 
form? 

“Correct spelling is a matter of course in 
Germany or Spain. Itis taken for granted that 
any one who can read or write can spell all 
ordinary words. There is nothing like the 
mazes of English orthography in Italy, for in- 
stance, or in Holland. This country and Great 
Britain, with the British colonies, carry a 
heavy burden of difficult and confusing spell- 
ing, through their schools into business and all 
other activities of life. 

“It isn’t common sense. It isn’t in harmony 
with the shrewdness and get-there character- 
istics of the English-speaking nations. It is a 
matter in respect to which there will yet be 
radical changes.” 


Then why will not the Leader help by 
accepting the simplified spellings pro- 
posed ? 

Another impression comes to us as we 
read the names of the Cleveland children 
who took the first prize with a total of 
fortyerrors. Weobservethat twelveof the 
fifteen were girls, and that most of them 


bear names that are not English. Here 
are Maude Lesmer, Hilda Moskowitz, 
Sylvia Sicha, Irene Langlois, Etta Ep- 
stein, Rosa Meier, Leo Goldreich, Ida 
Fantana, Colette Litet, Leah Bratburd 
and Freda Markowitz. The next gen- 
eration from foreign parents, and par- 
ticularly Jews, is promising. 

And one other note. Two girls, Marie 
C. Bolden, aged thirteen, of the Cleve- 
land team, and Mae Thursby, of Pitts- 
burgh, made perfect record, and re- 
ceived a gold medal; and Marie C. Bol- 
den is a colored girl. And here, again, 
is one of the pretty incidents of the con- 
test. When the New Orleans children 
learned that a colored child was one of 
the competitors some of them raised the 
question whether they should withdraw, 
but they concluded not to do so. That 
was more noble than we might appre- 
ciate hereabouts ; and we doubt not they 
opened their eyes wide in wonder when 
the colored girl came forward to receive 
the gold medal. 

In the good day coming spelling con- 
tests will be recalled as records of a bar- 
barous age. That will be when we have 
a scientific alphabet and children no 
longer waste two years of school life 
learning to read words as they are not 
written and to spell them as they are not 


pronounced. 
os 


Labor Unions in Politics 


THE court decisions in the Hatters 
case and in the case of the Buck Stove 
and Range Company, both of which 
make the boycot illegal, have left the trade 
unions at the mercy of the employers. 
If the decisions are enforced, and the 
general use of injunctions is continued, 
the unions will be powerless to conduct 
strikes or boycots. One of two things 


‘is likely to happen. A law may be past 


similar to the British Trades Disputes 
Act of 1906, which places the unions and 
the employers’ associations on an equal 
footing. Otherwise workingmen will try 
to have enacted into law what they can- 
not get by means of agreements with em- 
ployers. This is the purpose of the com- 
pulsory arbitration and minimum wage 
boards of New Zealand and. Australia. 
The British act places labor organiza- 
tions and employers’ associations in a 
class by themselves, and treats them alike. 
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EDITORIAL 


In this country, unfortunately, we have 
confused trusts, organizations which dea! 
in commodities and prices, with employ- 
ers’ associations and trade unions, both 
organizations which deal in labor and 
wages. The difference is one of classifi- 
cation. Combinations are made for two 
reasons: first, to raise or to monopolize 
prices, and, secondly, to adjust labor con- 
ditions. Capital organizes trusts to do 
the first, and employers associations to do 
the second. Labor unions do not come 
under the first class at all. They are con- 
cerned only with the second. Obviously 
a trade union like that of the Machinists 
and an employers’ association like the 
National Metal Trades Association, are 
similar combinations of labor and capi- 
tal, and according to our law should be 
treated alike. But neither of them has 
anything in common with an organization 
like the United States Steel Corporation. 

To give equal treatment to capital and 
labor it is necessary to separate these two 
classes of combinations. The Sherman 
anti-trust act was directed against trusts 
only. New legislation is needed to deal 
with associations of capital and labor 
which are organized for the same pur- 
pose, namely, to deal in labor. This the 
British Trades Disputes Act does. Since 
the employers can always make a black- 
list appear legal, the act legalizes the 
natural counter-weapon, the boycot. 
Strikes and lockouts are made equally 
lawful, and no actions which arise from 
either are entertained by the courts. 

As the situation is in this country at 
present a union may be mulcted for three 
times the damage done to an employer 
because of a strike or a boycot. Not only 
are the union funds in jeopardy, but the 
property of any individual member may 
be attached for payment of damages. 
Unions may not publish an “Unfair List” 
by which they ask friends to withhold 
their patronage from firms that do not 
employ union labor, or whose workmen 
are on strike. A boycot is considered a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade, and as 
such is punishable under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law. On the other hand the 
recent case of Adair v. United States 
legalizes the blacklist. A law prohibiting 
an employer from discharging a man be- 
cause of membership in a union is un- 
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constitutional, because it interferes with 
the freedom of contract. 

It is essential to the life of a union 
that it have its funds secure, and that it 
protect its members in their employment 
and in their property. Further, in or- 
der to win a strike, it must be able to in- 
jure the non-union employer by taking 
away his trade. The recent decisions 
would prevent the unions from doing 
this, and indeed would make member- 
ship in a union impossible for those who 
have savings or homesteads. Obviously 
organized labor is in a tight fix. 

At this stage it cannot be expected of 
workmen to consent that industry shall 
go on unregulated by the government or 
unchecked by labor organizations. The 
confusion which exists in the minds of 
the general public, however, between 
trusts and labor organizations is likely to 
defeat anything like the British legisla- 
tion. The last Congress heeded neither 
the threats nor the pleadings of organ- 
ized labor. At the Republican conven- 
tion the labor leaders did not fare much 
better. It is doubtful whether Con- 
gress, for a number of years to come, 
will be prepared to take the step which 
was taken by the British Parliament in 
I 


The very refusal of Congress to give 
organized labor adequate relief will in- 
crease the class feeling for independent 
political action on the part of labor, 
which is already growing for a number 


of reasons. The great trusts have long 
ago crushed the unions by importing 
foreigners and quietly weeding out the 
union men. In the smaller industries 
the avarice and the competition of em- 
ployers gave the unions an advantage. 
But strong employers’ associations have 
now taken this away. Long-drawn-out 
strikes, aided in many cases by injunc- 
tions, are weakening the unions in the 
competitive industries. Now come the 
court decisions which seem like a death- 
blow. _Instinctively organized labor 
turns to the ballot, just as it did in Eng- 
land and in New Zealand under similar 
conditions. 

The general hopelessness of this situa- 
tion, coupled with the refusal of Con- 
gress to act and the equivocal labor 
plank in the platform of the dominant 
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political party, has led many thoughtful 
workingmen to look for relief only in 
independent political action. Unless one 
of the two big political parties takes a 
very advanced stand on the labor ques- 
tion, there may be a combination of or- 
ganized labor with the Socialists, sim- 
ilar to the combination made in England. 
In such a case workmen are likely to 
seek relief in government regulation of 
wages, hours and conditions of labor, 
rather than in building up strong unions. 
That the Socialist party is making a 
strong bid for the vote of organized 
labor is evident from the length to 
which it went in adopting an opportunist 
platform. ° 
of 
To be a private 
citizen again is a 
new experience to 
William H. Taft, but it is no vacation. 
His service for four years and five 


Mr. Taft’s Retirement 


months as Secretary of War has been 
the most notable in the history of the 
Department, always excepting the period 


of the Civil War, when Mr. Stanton was 
Secretary of War. Perhaps we ought 
to have a Secretary of the Colonies, but 
a Secretary of War has had little to do, 
and it was proper that the colonies 
should be put upon him. *He has had to 
do much for the Philippines since he was 
Civil Governor there. He has prest 
Congress for a favorable tariff, and has 
partly succeeded. He provided a rail- 
road system, adjusted the friars’ lands, 
has organized the constabulary, provided 
for elections and visited Manila to open 
the first legislature ever allowed a col- 
ony in an Asiatic country. When trou- 
bles arose in Cuba and President Palma 
asked our intervention he became Gov- 
ernor, pacified the island, again visited 
it, and in a few days the election will 
be held under his direction. When trou- 
ble arose in San Domingo it was his 
duty to provide the plan which is work- 
ing with success. He has had to build 
the Panama Canal, and at the same time 
to keep the peace and secure a fair presi- 
dential election. This has required him 
to go twice to the Isthmus. Mean- 
while in all matters he has been a 
principal adviser-to President Roosevelt. 
And after all these labors he is to have 
no vacation, but to enter on the Presi- 


dential campaign. Fortunately he works 
easily, keeps his health, and work dors 
not make him grow thin. 


& 


Joel Chandler Harris, 
known the world over 
as the author—or, as he 
would say, the reporter—of the “Uncle 
Remus” stories, died last week in At- 
lanta, Ga. Their popularity surprised 
him, for his pride was more in what he 
had thought out for himself than in what 
he had simply told asa reporter. But the 
public were right. It was an utterly new 
field to literature, altho the stories are 
told orally wherever in Africa or in either 
America the negroes live. They are the 
folk-lore of the African race, just as the 
fairy stories of Norseland are the same, 
with other names, as those repeated in 
India. But Mr. Harris told the stories 
with delightful simplicity, and their hu- 
mor charmed every one. But what made 
Mr. Harris famous was not his serio:s 
work, but this nonsense thrown off as a 
sort of play. Yet what is Harris but the 
reporter of folk lore? And is it not a 
fact that the greatest names in literature 
are of those like Homer, A¢schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Racine, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, who tell old stories for the 
amusement of the people rather than for 
their instruction. 


“Uncle Remus” 


Gen. Andrew S. Draper, 
who is Commissioner of 
Education for the State 
of New York, made a notable address at 
the National Education Association in 
Cleveland last week on the subject of 
“Adaptation of Schools to Industrial 
Ends,” in which he denounced our pres- 
ent school system as “deformed, lop- 
sided, and not broad enough at the 
base.” The ailment, he said, is not with 
the university and secondary schools, 
but with the elementary schools. The 
result is that “but one-third of the chil- 
dren remain to the end of the elementary 
course,’ a statement which cannot be 
true in States that have a compulsory 
school law. He says that children go 
out from these elementary schools with- 
out the preparation necessary to begin 
work in office or shop. We should be 
surprised if with any possible training 


Trade Schools 
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EDITORIAL 


thev would be fitted to begin work in of- 
fice or shop at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen. He would have our elementary 
schools train to industrial employments: 

“It is the time to inaugurate factory and 
trade schools as a part of the general school 
system. These must be wholly apart from 
the manual training schools. They must have 
a distinct individuality and a definite object of 
their own. The culturists must not be per- 
mitted to appropriate them. 

“These schools must contain nothing which 
naturally leads away from the shop. They are 
to train workmen to do better work that they 
may earn more bread and butter. They are to 
follow and supplement the common school.” 
As we understand General Draper, he 
would provide schools which would have 
boys and girls, say after the seventh grade, 
when eleven or twelve years old, encour- 
aged to go to a school where they shall 
be taught no culture work, only shop 
and factory and trade work—to be cash 
girls in department stores, to run a ma- 
chine in a cotton mill, to be breaker boys 
about Pittsburgh and district messenger 
boys in the big cities. In the country 
districts, if there is room for such 
schools, they will be taught to milk cows 
and dig potatoes, if their fathers have 
not already taught them. The character 
of the teaching will depend on the na- 
ture of the principal business. In Lynn, 
Mass., they will be taught to run the 
machine that stitches shoes, and in Mil- 
waukee they will learn the brewery busi- 
ness. We venture to think that such 
schools will be an utter failure. The 
children for whom they are established 
will go to work without waiting for 
them, while those that have ambition will 
choose the secondary schools. 

we 


The forty Immor- 
tals of the French 
Academy have ever 
been and now are leading literary lights. 
And yet their fulness is not perennial. 
Gaston Boissier, who died the other day, 
the perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy and author of thoroly scholar- 
ly books on the end of Paganism, the re- 
ligion of the Romans, and their rule in 
Africa, as well as the skit on Napoleon 
III, known as “Ciceron et ses Amis,” 
says Le Matin, called on his fellow 
academician, Renan, an equally renown- 
ed writer: “I am come,” remarked Bois- 
sier, “to take you down a peg or two.” 


Misspelling Among 
the Immortals 


\ III 


“How’s that?” asked Renan. “Why, my 
autograph sells for more than yours.” 
“Indeed,” coolly retorted Renan; “when 
did you learn that?” “Oh, yesterday,” 
was the answer. .“At the public auc- 
tions, Rue Drouot, two letters were put 
up, one of yours and the other of mine. 
Yours sold for three francs and mine for 
five.” “I was aware of all that,” an- 
swered Renan. “Do you know why?” 
“No.” “Well, in your letter are three 
words spelt wrongly. It lies there on. 
my desk. It was a friend of mine 
bought it and gave it to me, explaining: 
‘Send this letter to M. Boissier. If it 
were permitted to be past around with 
its grammatical beauties it would hurt 
the reputation of the Academy.’” How- 
ever, the illustrious secretary was not the 
only Academician who misspelt. In 
1868 a number of them, at Compeigne, 
in the presence of Napoleon III and 
Eugenie, agreed to take down a dicta- 
tion. This trial was suggested by Vic- 
tor Duruy, then Minister of Public In- 
struction. His object was to expose the 
abuses of giving difficult dictations at 
the examinations for teachers. Prosper 
Mérimée, himself an Immortal, gave out 
the matter. Not a single one of the Im- 
mortals had all his words spelt correctly. 
Not one of them had done well enough 
to merit the ordinary teaching license 
(brevet élémentaire). Both Eugenie 
and Napoleon joined in and came out 
the dunces; she with ninety words 
wrong and he with sixty. Surely, our 
college examiners may take courage. 
They stumble across pretty bad spellers, 
but there are others. 


st 


A correspondent quotes 
Haeckel to us in favor of 
spontaneous generation and 
in criticism of our editorial two weeks 
ago. We do not accept Haeckel as the 
final mouthpiece of biologic philosophy ; 
but at the same time we do not mean to 
assert that autobiogenesis is unthinkable 
or certainly disproved. All that science 
has yet reached is that all attempts at 
spontaneous generation under the most 
favorable conditions yet devised have 
failed, and that, whether in hygiene or 
any other science, we have to go on the 
theory that no life, even the lowest, is 
ever produced after the style of the 
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crude method which Virgil recommended 
in the Fourth Georgic for getting a hive 
of bees out of the putrid body of an ox. 


Not even the plasm which might work . 


itself into a smallest monera has yet been 
produced. But there is no more theo- 
logic reason why one should deny the 
possibility of it than there is why one 
should deny the general truth of- evolu- 
tion. Only the attempt to explain the 
introduction of life on our planet by 
- imagining it might have been brought 
from Mars or from an aerolite is wild, 
and only puts the question back a step 
further. 
ss 

It is announced that Mr. Parker, de- 
feated candidate for President four 
years ago, will propose to the Demo- 
cratic convention this week to eulogize 
Mr. Cleveland by resolution for his at- 
titude while President in opposing the 
positions supported by Mr. Bryan. If it 
be his idea to smash the Democratic 
party and defeat the election of Mr. 
Bryan, should he be nominated, he 


could hardly do it more effectively. He - 


may think it sublime patriotism to pull 
down the pillars of the temple of De- 
mocracy, and perish, with all his ene- 
mies, in the ruins, but it is not loyal to 


his party, to say the least. He has had 
the greatest honors the party could be- 
stow, and was defeated. It would be 
more becoming if some one else should 
throw in the firebrand. 

& 

A man was murdered in Philadelphia 
the other day whose business it was to 
murder unborn children at the request of 
“their prospective mothers. He was poi- 
soned by a man whose wife had gone to 
him for his aid, without the husband’s 
knowledge, and who, as is liable to be the 
case, died as the result of the operation. 
The murders by the physician were das- 
tardly. He lived by murder, murdered 
for money. The crime of the man who 
killed him was not so much dastardly as 
it was illegal and therefore wrong. He 
deserved killing, but by the law and not 
by the angry husband. But what shall 
we say of the women who hired the man 
to murder their children? They are un- 
natural monsters and deserve to die each 
with her child. 
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Altho the proposition to save daylight 
was referred by the British Parliament 
to a committee with roars of laughter, 
the committee reports in-favor of having 
all clocks after a certain date put for- 
ward an hour and twenty minutes. That, 
it is argued, will “save daylight,” will 
make an economy in gas and candles, 
and be a blow at the saloons. It is sup- 
posed that men will get up and eat 
breakfast and go to bed eighty minutes 
earlier, and so use the morning daylight 
and persuade themselves that they are 
keeping their old hours. People have 
chosen their hours according to what 
seemed convenient, and we doubt if the 
attempt consciously to cheat themselves 
will succeed. 

od 


By a majority of over 80,000 the 
Swiss referendum has voted to prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of absinthe in 
Switzerland. It will involve a big loss 
of revenue, as much of the absinthe 
drunk in France is made in Switzerland. 
We commend this example to Georgia, 
which proposes to lease the convicts for 
five years more, knowing it is wrong, be- 
cause it cannot afford to lose the revenue 
needed to support the new industrial 
schools. 
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It must not be imagined that the so- 
called Socialist-Labor party, whose con- 
vention has just unanimously nominated 
with shouts of endorsement a man for 
President who is serving a twenty-five 
year term in prison for murder, is fhe 
Socialist party in this country. It is an 
irreconcilable, a mere rump of the party, 
which can command only a few thov- 
sand votes, and which has now adver- 
tised its crazy absurdity. 


a 


The Chicago Tribune reports 71 «cai 
and 2,624 injured, directly or indirectly. 
as the result of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration all over the country. Quite a 
battle, say the old men; too much to pay 
for the noise. Worth all it costs, say the 
young folks, and they keep up the fun 
and the racket year after year, and will 
continue to do so. One lesson we may 
all agree on, Be careful how you handle 
powder, 
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The Tallest Skyscraper. 


THE Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety is about to build a new home for 
itself, on the site of its present building, 
bounded by Broadway, Nassau, Cedar 
and Pine streets. Accustomed to large 


transactions, it will erect a building that 
will dwarf the famous Singer Building, 


| 





Eiffel Tower in Paris, which rears a 
skeleton framework of iron and steel to 
a hight of 984 feet. Merely the drawing 
of the plans just filed was of itself a 
work of considerable magnitude, and 
draftsmen of experience were quoted as 
saying that not less than 150 men were 
thus engaged for more than six months, 
at a cost of something like a quarter of 








THE PROPOSED NEW EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


of which it will be a near neighbor. The 
plans prepared and filed last week by D. 
H. Burnham & Co., Chicago architects, 
call for a building sixty-two stories high. 
he extreme hight is to be gog feet 
above the curb, exclusive of 1 50 feet of 
flagstaff. When completed the Equita- 
ble building will have but one rival, the 


a million dollars. The plans were filed 
now to forestall any future legislation 
that might be enacted whereby the hight 
of buildings in Manhattan might be re- 
stricted. One feature of the plans is the 
elaborate system of wind braces called 
for by them. The complete building will 
cost about $10,000,000. 
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The Treasury’s Fiscal Year 


Durinc the fiscal year which ended on 
June 30th, the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment exceeded its receipts by $59,- 
656,362. This deficit marks a decided 
change from the conditions prevailing in 
the preceding year, when there was a sur- 
plus of $86,945,543. The change was 
due largely, of course, to the effect of the 
panic upon the revenue from customs and 
internal taxes, but it should be noted that 
the expenditures of 1908 exceeded those 
of 1907 by $81,000,000 and were the 
heaviest in forty years. Figures for the 
two years are given below: 

REVENUE. 


1908. 
.e sess $285,680,653 


250,714,908 
63,501,102 


1907. 
$333,230,126 
270,309,388 
61,766,621 


$665,306,135 


Customs ... 
Internal revenue.. 
Miscellaneous .... 





Total ........ $590,805,763 
EXPENDITURES. 


1908. 
Civil and misc.... $146,898,930 
War ..........6.. “1IO34,004 
MOUe ccisc. ss) Ee 
Indians .......... 14,550,759 
Pensions ........ 153,887,905 
Public work 93,778,239 
Interest .......... 21,424,990 


1907. 

$124,117,119 
101,671,881 
97,606,595 
15,140,292 
139,290,910 
76,051,271 
24,482,524 


$578,360,592 
5,54: 





Total ........ $650,552,125 
Excess of revenue ........... 
Excess of exp.... $59,656,362 

It will be observed that the revenue of 
1907 exceeded by only about $5,500,000 
the expenditures of 1908. Now, in the 
face of this deficit of nearly $60,000,000, 
Congress made appropriations for the ex- 
penditure of $1,008,804,000 during the 
present year, which began on July Ist, 
knowing that this would involve an addi- 
tional shortage of from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. When Congress revises 
the tariff, next year, it will find it neces- 
sary, or at least expedient, to provide for 
an increase of revenue, possibly by new 
taxes. If revision is made by the Repub- 
lican party, there will be no legislation 
designed to increase (by a reduction of 
tariff duties) the imports of foreign 
goods and to enlarge the revenue derived 
from such imports. 


....The longest interurban electric 
railway in the Southwest, 67 miles, from 


Sherman to Dallas, Tex., was completed 
a few days ago. 

....Thomas Cooper, land commis- 
sioner of the Northern Pacific, testified 
last week that the company’s coal mines 
and coal lands are worth $50,000,000. 

....In the six months that ended 
with June 30th there were disbursed, 
in dividends and interest, according to 
the Wall Street Journal, $628,794,768, 
or about $25,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding six months of last year. 
The gain is due to the increase of bond- 
ed debt, as there has been a slight de- 
crease of dividends. 

....The Chemical National Bank, of 
New York, a temporary Government de- 
pository, has surrendered its deposit of 
public funds, $1,028,000. Under the new 
law it would be required to pay I per 
cent. interest upon this money. As it 
does not pay interest to depositors, its 
officers decided not to make an excep- 
tion in the case of the Government. For 
similar reasons the American Exchange 
National Bank, a regular depository, has 
surrendered $230,000, being the excess 
over the amount which it is required by 
the Government to keep on hand to meet 
disbursing officers’ checks and which is 
not subject to the interest charge. One 
Western bank has taken similar action. 

....We commend to investors, and 
especially to those who desire to know 
what inquiries should be made concerning 
the various kinds of securities, How to 
Invest Money (Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany), an excellent little book written by 
George Garr Henry, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, of New York. 
Following an introductory essay on the 
principles of investment, which is a model 
of its kind, there are chapters on railroad 
mortgage, railroad equipment, industrial, 
public utility and municipal bonds, real 
estate mortgages and stocks. Mr. Henry 
brings to this work an exceptionally broad 
and instructive experience as an invest- 
ment banker. While his chief aim has 
been to set forth fundamental principles, 
he has also pointed out the practical ap- 
plication of them. This he has done clear- 
ly and in a style well fitted for a thought- 
ful study of his topic. 
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AUTOMOBILISTS 


and men in all walks of life should know the 
merits of 
LITHOLIN WATERPROOFED 
LINEN COLLARS and CUFFS 
No matter: how soiled, they are cleaned instantly 
with a damp cloth, and made white as new. Ab- 
solutely waterproof, they hold their shape under 
all conditions. Being linen they look it. Not -el- 
luloid. Wear indefinitely, and don’t wilt, fray or 
crack. Every fashionable style in all sizes, 
COLLARS[25c CUFPS 50c 
Ij not at your dealer’s, send, giving styles, size, number 
wanted, wtth remittance, and we will mail, post- 
paid, Booklet of styles free on request. 
THE FIBERLOID CO.,' Dept. 32, 7 Waverly Place, New York 


Bmw TE RPROOFED LINES 


LITHOLIN 


a OLL ARS CUFFS, — 


The Franklin Society announces the usual semi- 
annual cash dividend at the rate of Five Per 
Cent. per annum on all accounts of $10 to $5,000. 

is is the Society's 


39TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

Securities: First Mortgages on homes in New 
York City and vicinity, non-speculative, non-filuc- 
tuating. 

Banking Department Supervision. 

Even a dollar will open an account. Thousands 
of depositors, large and small. Deposits up to 
July 10th earn from July ist. 

SIMPLE MAILING SYSTEM. 
Begin now, or write for booklet I. 


THE FRANKLIN ‘SOCIETY 
For Home Building and Savings,- 
Assets Over $1,000,000 
Three Beekman Street, cor. Park Row, New York City. 








Temporary Investments 5% 


Instead of keeping unemployed the funds 
you expect to have use for later, let them 
bear earnings at 5% until such time as you 
are ready for them. We can handle your 
temporary investments as profitably for you 
as more permanent accounts— 


PAYING 5% PER YEAR 


for each day left with us. We have never paid 
less than 5% during the 15 years our busi- 
ness has been established. Funds may be 
withdrawn at any time upon short notice 
without loss of earnings, which are remitted 
by check quarterly or semi-annually or 
compounded. 

Conducted under Supervision of 
NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
and regularly examined by them. 

Patrons in all parts of the United States 
and many in foreign countries. Among same 
are many prominent merchants, manufactur- 
ers, and professional men. Our business is 
entirely non-speculative and appeals to all 
careful investors. 

Let us send you full par- 
ticulars. Probably we can 
refer you to some one in 
your locality. 

Assets $1,800,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 

19 Times Bidg., 

Broadway and 42d St., New York 








IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
J safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is based. 

This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 


Securities Company 
5 Nassau Street (Hanover Bank Building), New York 
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Connecticut 


New York 





HOPKINS SUMMER SCHOOL 
Gives special preparation for the September examinations 
at Yale. August 3d to September 12th. Summer term 
of the Hopkins Grammar School with instructors from 
Sheffield Scigntific School, Yale College, and Hopkins. 
! B. WOODFORD, Rector, 1082 Yale Station, New 


Haven, Conn. 





Massachusetts 


Miss McClintock’s School For ‘Girls 


General and College Preparateury Courses. Music, Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Domestic Science. Resident and Day 
Pupils. MISS MARY LAW McOLINTOCK, Principal, 4 
Arlington St., Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

74th Year begims September 16, '1908. "‘ Endowed.  Certifi- 
eates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Geér- 
maa. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 











ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong Teachers, Earnest boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and business, Well regulated 
daily life. Young boys in separate building. Please address 

DR. T. V. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass, 





New Jersey 








NeW Jeusey, Bordentown-on the Del 
BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men — physically, 
mentally, morally College and business preparation. Summer camp in 


Canada w 
lilustrated book and school paper. 


Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.¥., D.D., Prin. Lieut-Col, T. D, Las pon, Comm’d’t 





ote 9 
Cranford, N-J- Miss Richmond’s 
College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited num- 


ber. Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing 





New Brunswick, New Jersey. Send for xoew Book. 

RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 4 0E B Ys 

Founded 1776. Prepares for all colleges. if faculty 

of vrofessionally trained teachers. Supervised athletics, 

Military drill. RON T. SCUDDER, Headmaster, 36 Col- 

iene Av grcently Principal of State Normal School, New 
oe, B. E. 





NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. - 

s : One of the oldest and best 
Hartwick Seminary (rotatory schools in 
New York State. Experienced teachers, .healthful location, 
steam heat, abundant water supply and moderate expenses. 
Send for cutalog. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 





4 On Seneca Lake. Board- 
Starkey Seminary, jx; School for both sexes, 
age 15-25. Fits for best colleges. Co 
music. No malaria, toes. 
mocern equipment, 
which should be secured at once. Address 
BELL, Ph.D., Pres., Lakemont, N. Y¥. 


M. SUMMER- 





Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

A boarding schoo) for 6 in the elevated and attractive 

country nerth of Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
J. L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. 








Fownded in 1844. Co-edu- 
cational. College Prepara- 
tory and Business Courses. 

partments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine buildings. 
Benatifal location. Yearly cate, $350. th year opens 


Sept. 16th. Catalogue = Address 
LL. SPRAGUE, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 


Virginia 
ROANOKE‘&Si5S5 


Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. German 
and French taught. Library 24,000 volumes. Mountain 
location. Six Churches ; no bar-rooms. Expenses small. 
\ddress The President, Salem, Vn. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. 
Wyoming Seminary 








Catalogne free 





r the family of a French professor two more ladies will 
be received for the summer. French spoken all the 
lessons; govud table; $17 a week. 

MME. JULES RUERAT, East Providence, R. I. 


TOURS . a 


SMALIY PRIVATE TeUnR® ABROAD 

Twenty-two years’ expe Small parties. 
July, 1908: one motes and Middle Europe; one iy 
navia x a Holland by Motor-Boat. ‘Write to 
AN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


American Chicle Company, quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 1%4 per cent., payable July 1st, 1908; 
common, I per cent., extra I per cent., payable 
July 20th, 1908. 

Second United Cities Realty Corporation, 
semi-annual, preferred, Series “A,” 2% per 
= extra %4 per cent., payable August Ist, 
1908. 


time; 
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Gray Motor Boats 


High Speed 18 ft. Runabout 
Speed: 12 miles per hour. 

The primary object in building this boat 
is to advertise Gray motors. The entire out- 
putis of our own design. It has the speed 
=e as ese comfort, space or sea- 


<= want a boat built off these 
PR < mya we will nish them free to your boat 
eRierithe buys and instalis 


Mahogan: 
finish. Starting ratchet, and "inte ay 
rear of motor. 


$265 rass Chocks, Cleats, F. O. s, Fite Site 


Gray Motors 


9 Engine, wih oh sompplete, boat eae 
(not ares r Wheel 50 
Vy we Bom, Mio, Be a es 6/ 


a 
hh. p. ready to Heat a5 a +e 


6 h, p. with complete bost outfit (not bare) $9750 
10 h. p. with complete boat outfit (not bare) $1580 


Cylinders oem 

yinders ae sade ta 

* to 40 a ff : yb om the 
e De } 


clusively to 
making 2- 
cycle marine 

engines. 


GUARANTEED by a 
responsible concerm 
—ask Dun or Brad- 
street, or any bank 
in Detroit. 


Immediate Delivery 


Our enormous ontpet enables us to kee 
RB stock on hand and make immediate delivery. 
row WE 3°O IT—Send for our literature showing now : 
aad ji a pee | morons; showing = plant, 
quali workmanship requires hi U.S. 
date tools and machinery equipment. WE HAVE THEM. 


Write 7 — age ee 


GRAY MOTOR CO., °%2<® Detroit, Mich. 





WIFE WON 


Husband Finally Convinced. 


Some men are wise enough to try new foods and bev- 
erages and then generous enough to give others the 
benefit of their experience. 

very “conservative” Ills. man, however, let his good 
wife find out for herself what a blessing Postum is to 
those who are distressed in many ways, by drinking cof- 
fee. The wife writes: 

“No slave in chains, it seemed to me, was moreghelp- 
less than I, a coffee captive. Yet there were innumerable 
warnings—waking from a troubled sleep with a feeling of 
suffocation, at times dizzy and out of breath, attacks of 
palpitation of the heart that frightened me. 

Common sense, reason, and my better judgment told 
me that coffee drinking was the trouble. At last my 
nervous system was so , acide | that my physician or- 
dered ‘no more coffee.’ 

“He knew he was right and he knew I knew it, too. 
I capitulated. Prior to this our family had tried Postum 
but disliked it, because, as we learned later, it was not 
made right. 

“Determined this time to give Postum a fair trial, I 
prepared it according to directions on the pkg.—that is, 
boiled it 15 minutes after boiling commenced, obtaining 
a dark brown liquid with a rich snappy flavor similar 
to coffee. When cream and sugar were added, it was not 
only good but delicious. 

“Noting its beneficial effects in me the rest of the 
family adopted it—all except my husband, who would not 
admit that coffee hurt him. Several weeks elapsed, during 
which I drank Postum two or three times a day, when, 
to my surprise, my husband said: ‘I have decided to drink 
Postum. Your improvement is so apparent—you have 
such fine color—that I propose to give credit where credit 
is due.’ And now we are coffee-slaves no longer.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to ellville,” in pkgs. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full of human interest. 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 BROADWAY 
114TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 9th, 1908 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst., payable on and after July 
2oth, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before July roth, 1908, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1908. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 


AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
per cent. (1%%) on the Preferred Stock, payable July ist 
next, to all preferred stockholders of record June 25th; and 
a dividend of one per cent. (1%) on the Common Stock, 
payable July 20th, next; also, an extra dividend of one 
per cent. (1%) on the Common Stock, ee July 20th, 
to all common stockholders of record at 8 P. M. July 15th, 
have this day been declared. 

Transfer books for the Preferred Stock close 3 M. 
Thursday, June 25th, and reopen at 10 A. M. July od next. 
Transfer books for Common Stock close at 8 P. M. Wed- 
nesday, July 15th, and — at 10 A. M. July 22d, next. 

June 22d, 1908. HPNRY ROWLEY, ‘Treasurer. 
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Cut this out and preserve for reference or post on 
the bulletin board of the reading-room. 


The Hwependent' 


BOOK LIST No. 23 
eMunicipal Ownership 


[In response to several ‘requests for the names of the 
best books on both sides of the question of the public 
ownership of public utilities, we have obtained fiom 
Mr. John Martin, books recommended by him for read- 
ing in connection with his lecture courses on that subj.:ct 
We will send any of them on receipt of price.] 

Municipal and Private Operation of Public 
Utilities. Report to the National Civic Fed- 
eration. Vol. I. General Conclusions and Re- 
ports. 1897—1907. Published by the Federa- 
tion, 281 Fourth avenue, New York. $1.00. A 
presentation of facts as discovered by a coni- 
mission which examined, with expert aid, fran- 
chise plants in the United States and in Great 
Britain. The latest and most authoritative 
collection of facts. The recommendations are 
divided, but in the main favorable to municipal 
ownership. 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. By 
F. C. Howe. Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, 
January, 1906. Result of a special official inves- 
tigation made for the Department of Labor 
and edited by the Department experts. 

The City for the People. By Prof. Frank 
Parsons. Published by C. F. Taylor, 1520 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 1902. Paper, 
50 cents; cloth, $1.00. Full discussion of the 
public ownership of public utilities forms 
half of book. Recommends extension of pub- 
lic ownership. 

Municipal Trade. By Leonard Darwin. New 
York: Dutton & Co. 1907. $3.50. Four lec- 
tures delivered at Harvard University. The 
writer is an Englishman, and his arguments 
are illustrated chiefly from British experience. 
He contends that the question at issue: is: 
When should labor be employed by munici- 
palities? He advocates short period franchises 
and opposes municipal industry. 

Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. By 
Hugo Richard Meyer. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1906. $1.50. Examination of the 
actual working in Great Britain of the public 
ownership and operation of transportation, 
lighting, etc. The best recent statement made 
in America of the case against. municipal in- 
dustries. 

Municipal Monopolies. A collection of pa- 
pers by American economists and specialists, 
edited by Edward Bemis. New York: Crowell 
& Co. 1899. $2.00. Tho somewhat out of 
date, valuable for serious students. A severel 
scientific treatment of Water Works, by M. N. 
Baker; Municipal Electric Lighting, by John 
R. Commons; Telephone; by Frank Parsons; 
Street Railways and Gas, by Edward W. 
Bemis; and Regulation or Ownership, by Ed- 
ward W. Bemis. 

Municipal Operation and Public Franchises. 
Being “Municipal Affairs,” Vol. 6. No, 4. $1.00. 
1903. Published by the Reform Club, New 
York City. Full report of a convention held 


February, 1903, in New York City. The best 
discussion of the whole subject ever held, and 
still very valuable, tho much of the matter js 
necessarily out of date. Both sides fully 
presented. 

The City the Hope of Democracy. By 
Frederic C. Howe. New York: Charles Scrip. 
ner’s Sons. 1906. $1.50. Two chapters favor. 
able to municipal ownership. Scholarly buy 
interesting. 





READING NOTICES 


EIN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
The Mount Madison House, at Gorham, N. H., the 
nearest large hotel to Mt. Washington, is now open for 
the season of 1908. The hotel has been enlarged to 
three times its former capacity and is up-to-date in every 
particular. A booklet will be sent on application. j 


THE PONY EXPRESS 

Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, Ill., are circulating an ip. 
teresting little volume, just published by E: L. Lomax, 
G. P. A. of the Union Pacific Railway Company. It is 
entitled “The Pony Express,” and is concerned with the 
important role played by the famous pony express 
empire building. The book makes thrilling reading, but 
it is nevertheless true to the life. It is an admirable ex 
ample of the truism that truth is stranger than fiction. 
The author of “The Pony Express” is Mr. William Light. 
foot Visscher, whose knowledge of his theme has been ob 
tained at first hands, as Mr. Visscher was a part of tha 
about which he writes. 


INCREASED BOAT SERVICE ON THE HUDSON 
RIVER DAY LINE 

The growing popularity of the Hudson River Day Line, 
with its palatial steamers, has led to the inauguration of 
additional service to Poughkeepsie and _ intermediate 
points. The steamer Albany leaves the New York pies 
of the line one hour after the regular morning expres 
boat and makes the customary stops, including Cornwall. 
This boat remains at Poughkeepsie one hour and thirty. 
five minutes before returning to New York. Time is thus 
given for the excursionist to visit Vassar College and 
other attractive points in Poughkeepsie. Stop-over priv- 
ileges are allowed which give an opportunity for a great 
variety of interesting short trips. 











DIVIDENDS 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 


New York, June 234, 198. 

The Board of Directors hes this day declared a 4 

oo of TWO PER CENT., payable on and after Ju 
roximo. 

The transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, © 


opening July 1st, OM ARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 

CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK 
586 AND 58 BOWERY, COR. CANAL ST. 
96TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have ordered interest at the rate of 
FOUR (4) PER CENT. 
per annum to be paid to depositors on and after July #t 
on all sums of and up remained 


on deposit for three or six mo 
1908, accordance with the 








from July Ist. 
HENRY HASLER, Presidest 
HENRY SAYLER, Secretary. 

EMIL A. HUBER, Assistant Secretary. 


Dry Deck, Savings Institution 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six mou 
ending June 30th, 1908, on all deposits entitled then 
under the by-laws, at the rate of FOUR per cent # 
annum on all sums not exceeding THREE THO 
DOLLARS, payable on and after July 20th, 1908. 

- Deposits made on or before July 10th will be eatitid 
to interest from July ist, 1908. 
“ANDREW MILIS, Presidat 

WM. F. PATTERSON, Treasurer, 

CHARLES MEIHLING Gecretary. 








stockhold 
July 3d, 
mailed. 


———___ 
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A regu 
per cent. 
company, 
record at 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND . FINANCIAL 


THE MOUNT VERNON TRUST COMPANY 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY Toni wank Caer cise 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share w'll be paid on one 17th; 08: 
Wednesday, July 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record Sele eek ok er 


une 30, 1908. Bonds, mortgages, etc. 
at the close of business on Tuesday, J q Bonde, mortgages, eft... ..-- 


WM. R. DRIVER, Cash reserve 
Treasurer. 


“AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds ~ $2,946,314 18 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their prmpormn yn 
terms on July 1, 1908, at the office of the Treas- 


wer in New York, will be paid by the Man- | Fulton Trast Company of New York 


hattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 30 NASSAU STREET 
WM. M. DRIVER, Treasurer. at the close of business June 17th, 1908: 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- salah ‘clit Nita RESOURCES. 
GRAPH COMPANY Investment securities (market value) 


Loans on collaterals 
Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes Bills purchased 


Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
July 1, 1908, at the office of its Treasurer in the City of 
Boston, or at the option of the holders, at the office of 
mp its Treasurer in the City of New York, will be paid in 




















ot te New York by the Manhattan Trust. Company, 20 Wall aseeieeein $7,829,213 04 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, AB Se 

SON Sears Building. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. poate tery and undivided profits iors eS 

Tee Office of the Reserve for taxes 12,500 00 

—¢ ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. $7,829,213 04 





nediate Allegheny Avenue and roth Street, 


a Philadelphia, Pa., June 24, 1908. New York Realty Ownership 


The directors have this day declared a dividend of % 
of 1 per cent. from the net earnings of the company, on IS THE 
both common and preferred stocks, payable July rst, to 


rates ein'te’tnatea™® owe of Mosinee on Jove | SOUNG|St Investment Known 


rt 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


INTEREST PRINCIPAL 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY | positive EQIO assuReD 
has been declared payable July 15th, 1908, to preferred 


stockholders of record at the close of business at 3 P. M. 
July 3d, 1908. Transfer books will remain open. Checks Principal me 28 ot Eve te te York Realty 


mailed. 
BE. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK & NEW; JERSEY TELEPHONE CO. New York Realty Owners Co. 


eo ee = Assets, $2,500,000.00. 14th Year 


A regular quarterly cividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been aadened on the capital aeak af this | Write for Booklet F. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
company, payable July 15th, 1908, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business July 6th, 1908. Security Convenience Privacy 


FORD HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


SECOND UNITED CITIES REALTY CORPORATION OF THE 
261 Broadway, New York City. 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held thle’dande- NATIONAL PARK BANK 


= aaa somi-enneel dividend of 2%%, and an 
vidend of one-quarter of 1%, on the Preferred AD 

5g 2 Henge pen apeten “Ae payable August 214 BRO WAY 
’ , to holders of sa referred Stock, Series ‘‘A,’’ * 

at the close of business on June 30th. 1908. ‘The books | Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 

= the registration and transfer of said Preferred Stock, es aioe 

Series “‘A,”’ will close at the close of business on June ee 

and reopen at the opening of business on Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 


30th, p 
August 3d, 1908. 
HEBER SMITH, Assistant Secretary. of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


























he Middlesex Banking Company 
| OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 
5 per cent. Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; near! 
years’ business without loss or delay to investors. 
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How much money can you save? yet s 


If you could be assured of SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)....  $1,559,361.13 
Cash eurzentes values stated in every policy, and guar 


Absolute Safety anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
Id 6 : leek NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY . 
wou per cent. interest look attrac- C. W. ANDERSON & SON, G Ag 


tive to you? a There are certain things that experience has shown t 
Let us tell you about our certificate be wise. These are the correct things to do. A map! 
3 : must live. He consequently requires to have an 
of deposit plan — You decide whether Work thus assumes a certain and unmistakable nobility, 
my: It needs no argument, however, to show that it is 
it is good or not. all of life to live. There must be something of 
. ; ; luxury and companionship in. the life that even apron ‘ 
We will send full. information.— ideality. A man ought, generally speaking, to 7% 
answer every possible question — if } 
- - ; When Cupid’s bow 
you will simply write. pony shot tag gone home, there i the oer a 
surance. Every ought to sured. Beforn 
CALVERT MORTGAGE & DEPOSIT the merry wedding bells have grown mute, the 
Soctenll o ought to have his protecting 
COMPANY women ie wife * his foams, te suffer want “and” DI 
1048 Calvert Building BALTIMORE, MD ps al, Ey. ES oa ies as well as 
duty to i The Li 
Se ee eT 
cases. 









































INSURE IN THE COMPANY OF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY: TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC. 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, 


Principal Office Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 





